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An Editorial: 





The Ruble Bloc 


henceforth the ruble will go on 

the gold standard and will be 
worth six cents more than the old 
ruble (nineteen cents) is not just propa- 
ganda. as some U.S. experts maintain. 
Basically, this is a step toward con- 
solidation of the Soviet Empire. 


Te SOVIET announcement that 


Since 1948 the U.S.S.R. has been try- 
ing to establish the ruble as the basis 
for trade relations with its satellites. 
As long as the ruble was pegged to the 
dollar, however, the latter continued 
to cast its shadow Gpon Soviet-satellite 
trade relations because most prices 
were tied to world prices—i.e., were 
fixed in terms of dollars. By basing 
the ruble on gold, the Soviet aims to 
make it an independent “international” 
currency. No attempt will be made for 
the present to gain recognition for the 
ruble outside the Soviet sphere, but it 
will become the master currency— 
perhaps soon the only curreney—within 
the Soviet bloc. Thus the latter be- 
comes, in fact, a ruble area. 


Russia is able to buy almost all that 
the sat 


ellites can produce, but is unable 


to supply them with the commodities 
they need. For a long time they will 
therefore have ruble balances. They 
will use whatever portion of these 
rubles they cannot spend in_ inter- 
satellite trade in trade abroad, but only 
after the Soviet Union—which alone 
has the power to convert rubles into 
gold, dollars or sterling—has deter+ 
mined that the rubles cannot be spent 
inside the Soviet Empire. Thus the 
Kremlin has invented an instrument 
for strictest control of economic rela- 
tions between the satellites and the 
West. 

It is doubtful whether, in her present 
state of financial disorder, China can 
be included in the ruble bloc without 
jeopardizing the ruble. But this may 
not exclude bringing Manchuria, and 
other parts of China, into that bloc. 
If that happens, it will mark a decisive 
step toward separation of Manchuria 
from China and its integration into the 
Soviet Union. 

As far as Europe is concerned, crea- 
tion of the new Soviet currency area 
means a further tightening of the reins 
on the satellite countries. 


AMA Lobbyist Prefers 
Charity to Security 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Washington. Representatives of the people are not confined solely 


"T wast APPEARS TO BE an overproduction of representatives in 


to Congressmen. There are other representatives . . 


do not realize that. 


. but most people 


For instance, last week three gentlemen came to Washington. They 
said they were representatives of the 144, 000 Phy sicians who belong to 


the American Medical Association: and 
they told a visibly-impressed group of 
important Senators what kind of legis- 
lation the people of America ought to 
have. 

The occasion was a hearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee on the 
proposed bill to improve the Social 
Security Law. 

One wondered why the American 
Medical Association and its three med- 
ical spokesmen should interest them- 
selves in the non-medical question of 
social security. But the answer was 
soon forthcoming. The bill before the 
Senate includes a new social security 
provision to establish what amounts 
to pension payments for people who, 
through fate or accident, become 
totally disabled and can never work 
again or earn a living. Essentially, this 
is an extension of the idea that old 
age is an unavoidable disease all of us 
eventually catch—if we live that long; 
that it prevents-many people from 


earning an independent livelihood; and 
that it makes many old people burdens 
on their families if not, indeed, wards 
of charity. 

The point of the logic is that old 
age is not only the only disease that 
disables wage earners and leaves them 
helpless. Some diseases—unlike age— 
do not wait until we are old before 
they incapacitate people permanently. 
There is, for instance, the person who 
contracts an incurable cancer. If such 
a person is past 65 he can get an old- 
age pension to help him meet his prob- 
lems with self-respect. 

But what if such a person is only 
35? Should he be shrugged off because 
he is unable to meet the only accept- 
able criterion of unemployability—old 
age? 


* r © 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN wants to im- 
prove the social security laws to 
(Continued on Page Three) 








Kennan Breeds 
Overoptimism, 


Says Dallin 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 
Associate Editor, The New Leader 


S WAR WITH RUSSIA Inevit- 
able?” is the title of an ar- 
ticle by George F. Kennan of 

the State Department in the March 
issue of the Reader’s Digest. The 
magazine stresses the “unusual im- 
portance” of the article. In fact, it 
is tantamount to a statement by 
the government 
of the United 
States on the 
fundamental prin- 
ciples of its atti- 
tude toward Rus- 
Sla. 

The general 
tenor of Kennan’s 
article is optimis- 
tic and “five solid 
arguments for 
peace” are ad- 
vanced by him. 





Dollin 


Communist doctrine, Kennen reminds 


us, teaches that every nation moves by 
its own forces toward communism and 
that it is the task of the “native Com- 
munists” not that of the Soviet army, 
to bring about the tranformation of the 
social fabric. Since the conclusion of 
the war the Soviet Government “has 
not taken one inch of land by outright 
military aggression”; nor is it inclined 
to start military aggressions in the 
forseeable future. 

Besides, Stalin is deeply concerned 
with the further industrialization ol 
Russia. “Large scale destruction of 
Russian cities or industrial communi- 
ties would constitute a major tragedy 
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from the standpoint of both the regime 
and the people.” Kennan reaches the 
conclusion that although war at an 
early date is not impossible, it is not 
probable. He rejects both extreme 
proposals: a comprehensive agreement 
with Moscow and a so-called “prevent- 
ive war.” He advocates the continua- 
tion of present policies: rearming of 
Western Europe and a “military 
posture” for the United States to deter 
any potential aggressor. 
2: om 

GEORGE KENNAN knows more and 
understands the situation better than 
he indicates in his article. An able. 
intelligent, well-informed worker in 
the laboratories of American foreign 
policy, he was one of the fathers of the 
Truman doctrine, and his interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine three years agi 
revealed a profound understanding ot 
Soviet policies. From his newest articl 
it appears that after three years 
Kennan sees no reason to alter any- 
thing in his original argument. Or was 
his article so revised in various offices 
that it lost much of its initial flavor? 

In any event the Kennan piece is 
too official and too optimistic to be en- 
tirely convincing. 

We all remember the prevalent opti- 
mism of the war years. After the war, 
we were told by a host of correspond- 
ents and “experts” that Stalin would 
be peaceful and modest in his demands; 
that his primary desire was to rebuild 
Russia; that he had no intention of 
expanding at the expense other na- 

(Continued on Page Two) 





GEORGE F. KENNAN 
He Knows Better 














The Home Front 





The Little Red 


School House 








By William E. Bohn 





T REALLY WAS RED. And it certainly was 
iT little. But in my imagination it stands as 

one of the greatest educational institutions 
in the world. Along with my picture of it, there 
always comes to mind a saying of Emerson’s, 
to the effect that every gain is accompanied by a 
commensurate loss. All my life I have been 
defending whatever sort of teaching was called 
modern or new or progress- 
ive or experimental at the 
time. But as I look back on 
the total effect of our life 
together in that one-room 
red brick building, I feei 
sorry for the boys and girls 
who nowadays get so much 
less in their expensive and 
elaborate instutions. 

Our tiny district school 
among the farms out there in 
Ohio had one great advantage. It was in the 
heart of a community of people who knew who 
they were and what they were and what they 
wanted. There was only one good-for-nothing 
fellow in the whole countryside—and he was 
a bachelor, so nobody had to worry much about 
him. There were no churches and no preachers. 
As far as I can recall, no one went to church 
there were no drunkards and no criminals. We 
had no experience with any judge or policeman 
or sheriff. The people all knew one another. 





Bohn 


‘There were no outsiders, none of these terrible 
minority groups. The families all owned their 
farms. All of them worked hard and behaved 


Kennan 





themselves and helped one another. Nearly 
everybody had come from New England. The 
names of our neighbors were Smith and Clark 
and Kittridge and Thorpe. 

The fact that we were all about alike and that 
we all knew one another, greatly lightened the 
teacher’s task. 

WHEN I FIRST PUT MY HAND into that of 
my big sister and walked the mile to our temple 
of learning, our teacher was a girl named Geor- 
gia Thorpe. She was a neighbor’s daughter who 
had spent a couple of years in a high school in 
some not-distant village. She had no idea of 
what is called pedagogy. The hard words of 
psychology would have alarmed and puzzled 
her. But she was well acquainted with every 
child in the district. She could picture what 
went on in his home. She loved them all and 
liked being their teacher. That was something. 

Our equipment was most primitive. In winter 
a big, old, potbellied stove consumed great quan- 
tities of wood and kept us unevenly warm. Two 
blackboards, a globe and an awe-inspiring dic- 
tionary completed the outfit for which the 
school directors periodically voted expenditures. 
In the modern sense of the word we had no 
plavground. But outside our little building we 
had a whole gorgeous world. On one side our 
school-ground bordered on a forest. On the 
other side we could jump the fences into pas- 
ture lands. We needed no traffic cops to protect 
us against the horses and cattle which popu- 
lated these fields. 

I can see theoretical objections to having all 


twenty-five of our pupils in the same room and 
taught by the same teacher. The class periods 
were short, there were frequent interruptions. 
The urgencies of the very young might inter- 
fere with the intellectual interests of the older 
pupils. Everything was going on simultane- 
ously. The class that was reciting would, nat- 
urally, distract the attention of pupils trying 
to perform their tasks at their desks. There are 
obvious advantages in having every grade by 
itself with its suitable equipment and a teacher 
trained to meet its special needs. 


y 


BUT THERE IS AN ARGUMENT to be put 
up for the old way, for having the big and the 
little learning their lessons together. We were 
a big family. The youngest would be tots of 
six. The oldest were strapping young men and 
women of eighteen or twenty. The big just 
naturally took for granted that it was their 
business to help the little. In stormy weather 
they might carry them to school. In the games 
and athletic sports they would instruct and en- 
courage. And often enough older pupils would 
turn teacher in order to show off their learning. 
The whole way of living was a natural one. It 
encouraged affection, thoughtfulness. The set- 
up promoted mutual understanding. It made 
for pleasant and natural growth. 

Another great advantage was that our tiny 
educational system was autonomous. There 
was no principal or superintendent over our 
little teacher. She was it. The school program 
was infinitely flexible. We could do just what 
we wanted to do—adapting our activities to the 
season or to our whims. On a fine day in the 
fall when the pawpaws were ripe in the gulley 
we could play for what seemed endless hours 
in that warm and friendly wood. One of the 
lessons we learned there was that the world 
was not such a bad place. There was, of course, 
no hydrogen bomb in those days. 


reeds Overoptimism 


ful Gemany. Had Mussolini 


not at- tinent of Asia, Japan cannot revive. 

















(Continued from Page One) 
tions; that, because he would need for- 
eign help through loans and trade in- 
tercourse, he was bound to maintain 
friendly relations with the West 

Today Stalin keeps an army whose 
peacetime strength is unprecedented, 
an air force superior to any, and a 
navy in the early stages of expansion. 
Stalin has extended Soviet power over 
vast new areas. His propaganda is con- 
ducted on a war footing. He knows, of 
course, that his expansionist policy re- 
tards the economic progress of Russia, 
and that the industrialization of that 
backward country lags because of the 
military burden imposed upon it and 
its dearth of manpower. The standard 
of living of the Russian people could 
be considerably higher, and slave labor 
would be unnecessary, were the tre- 
mendous resources expended on mili- 
tary purposes used in other ways. All 
this is well known in Russia, and 
abroad. The Soviet Government also 
knows (but the Russian people are not 
told) that the cold war can be stopped 


the moment Stalin chooses to stop it, 


3ut Stalin does not choose to call a 
halt to the cold war. Obviously, he is 
moved by considerations which to him 
appear more important than the trivial 
well-being of individual citizens. Thes« 
considerations are overlooked by Mr. 
Kennan. 

What are Stalin's primary motives? 

It would be erroneous to assume 
that economic considerations dominate 
his thinking. Official Communist doc- 
trine, according to Mr. Kennan, makes 
it the “sacred duty” of the Soviet Union 
to assist in the revolutionary transfor- 
mations of other nations. It is Stalin’s 
belief that we live in a prolonged 
period of social revolution which in its 


entirety may last fifty years or more; 
that only breathing spells, not real 
peace, are possible between armed 
conflicts; that during this long revolu- 
tionary era sacrifices are inevitable, 
poverty almost natural, great .priva- 
tions necessary. Given these premises, 
concern for the welfare of the individ- 
ual implies weakness; strong nerves 
and ruthless actions are required. 

“Dynamism,” is the polite word we 
used to apply to the peculiar political- 
psychological phenomenon we have 
noted above. What is meant is a sort 
of steady unrest, a morbidly exagger- 
ated initiative in home as well as in 
external affairs. Of all the great war- 
riors, conquerors and dictators in his- 
tory, not a single one was “sensible” 
in the way George Kennan understands 
the word. Not one stopped at the 
“right” moment. Most of them lost 
everything, because, mighty geniuses 
that they were, they overestimated 
their potential strength. 

xe ok * 

IN HIS REMARKABLE new book, 
The Coming Defeat of Communism, 
James Burnham deals with the same 
question that George Kennan does in 
his magazine article. “A totalitarian 
enterprise,” Burnham says, “is by its 
nature highly unstable. Once well un- 
der way, it cannot stand still, it can- 
not even move equably. It must retain 
the initiative. It must keep the political 
and social situation in a _ perpetual 
turmoil;... totalitarianism is always at 


‘a fever pitch, always on a war foot- 


ing, always keyed taut....” 

If it were not for this “fever pitch,” 
the Fuehrer, at the peak of his suc- 
cesses in 1939, would have abstained 
from new aggressions and by now 
might have commanded a truly power- 


tacked France in June 1940, he might 
have kept his Italian Empire intact. 

It is not true that Stalin, as Mr. 
Kennan says, has never employed 
force to gain territories. For Russia 
the war ended in May 1945, Why, then, 
did she launch military operations 
against Japan in August of that year? 
To insure Japan’s defeat? But the Jap- 
anese were already beaten. To faith- 
fully execute the terms of an agree- 
ment? But the Soviets never fight 
merely to honor agreements. Stalin’s 
only motive was to acquire new terri- 
tories and to give a mighty push to 
the avalanche that soon rolled over 
the whole of Asia and has now reached 
its southeast peninsula. 

James Burnham tries to look deeper 
into the matter, to examine the possib- 
ility, under present political conditions, 
of bringing about a genuine European 
revival predicated in a sound economy. 
He comes to the conclusion that, par- 
titioned in two, Europe is doomed to 
waste away. In the Old World, both 
East and West have lost markets as 
well as raw materials. Though they 
cannot live severed from each other, 
the Iron Curtain prevents them from 
coming together. “European economic 
recovery,” Burnham writes, “is possible 
only if the European Iron Curtain is 
lifted, if some measure of European 
unification is brought about, and if the 
whole world is opened up to relatively 
free economic exchange.... More gen- 
erally: granted the present conditions, 
Europe will never recover. It will not 
until the basic structure and conditions 
are themselves changed.” 

In the Far East the situation is even 
worse than it is in Europe. Separated 
by another Iron Curtain from the Con- 


Having reached a population of eighty 
millions—as much as France and West- 
ern Germany together—she cannot live 
without trade with the continent. In 
another interesting book (Half Slave, 
Half Free), Hallett Abend says that “‘it 
is difficult to see how Japan can be- 
come self-supporting in any predict- 
able future without herself becoming 
part of the Red bloc in that part of the 
world.” 


To cite one example: In prewar days 
Japan used to buy coal from Manchuria 
for $5.00 a ton; today she has to import 
it from this country at a cost of from 
$25.00 to $28.00 a ton. So long as Amer- 
ican taxpayers are prepared to bear 
the burden, Japan can live; her recov- 
ery is artificial, however; it is limited 
in scope and in time. In 1949, Abend 
reports, Japan’s industrial production 
amounted to only 53 per cent of her 
1930-34 output; living standards are 30 
per cent lower than they were in the 
1930’s. Japan’s dilemma is similar to 
Europe’s: To maintain normal relations 
with China, Japan would have to join 
the Soviet Empire; to live alone spells 
paralysis. 

Thus, in Europe and Asia we have 
reached a dead end. From dead ends, 
of which there have been a great num- 
ber in history, a way out has usually 
been found after a time. But those 
ways have rarely been peaceful.... 

There is no state of mind more dan- 
gerous than self-assurance, compla- 
cency, or, in Moscow, parlance, “lack 
of vigilance.” We live in a permanent 
crisis. The sea is rough; the tides run 
high; the reefs are perilously close. 
From our captains we must expect not 
soothing assertions, but farsightedness, 
bold initiative and great leadership. 
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What Would Lincoln Do? 


Or, Guts and Grit in the Grand Old Party 


By DANIEL SELIGMAN 


RANKLY, I HADN’T REALIZED 

that Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., chair- 

man of the Republican National 
Committee during the Dewey tidal 
wave of early 1948, was still a member 
of Congress. I seemed to recall that 
after the election, as soon as was 
decently possible, he was exfoliated 
from the high councils of his party. I 
had thought that any man whose man- 
agement of Republican affairs was of 
such quality as to reduce Clarence 
Budington Kelland to hysterics would 
have the decency to retire from public 
life. But in reading the Congressional 
Record the other day, I discovered that 
I was wrong. Mr. Scott is still the 
people’s representative from Phila- 
delphia, and he is still very much a 
bone of contention. And I learned an- 
other thing about him that I hadn’t 
known before—he is a good sport. 

All of this came up in a House dis- 
cussion of the Republican party, and 
what it stands for, and what Mr. Scott 
had in the past said that it stands for. 
It will be recalled that during the 1948 
campaign, Mr. Scott. was supposed to 
have said something to the effect that 
Republicans are “the best people.” 
Whether he actually said this is still 
not quite clear, but Mr, Barkley made 
effective use of it in the campaign, and 
there are those who attribute the Re- 
publican defeat to the irritation it pro- 
voked in millions of horny-handed 
common people. 

* * ® s 

ANYWAY, the question arose on the 
floor of the House: What, actually, had 
Mr. Scott said? Mr. Andrew Jacobs of 
Indiana precipitated the discussion by 
paraphrasing the remark in question as 
follows: “He said that the Republican 
party was constituted of the very best 
people in this country; cultured folks.” 
Mr. Scott thereupon rose and, judging 
only from the cold type in the Record, 
fiew into a tantrum. He began by an- 
nouncing “that the statement which he 
imputes to me is false ... I would 
brand it to his face as an utterly false, 


untrue statement ... a statement which 
I never made, and which there may be 
some reason to believe he knows I 
never made.” He then went on to 
argue: (a) that he had never said what 
he was charged with saying; (b) that 
Mr. Jacobs could therefore have no 
valid proof that he had said it; and 
that (c) Mr. Jacobs was therefore mak- 
ing charges without evidence to back 
them up. 

Mr. Jacobs happens to be what the 
folklorists call an “alligator.” He is*’a 
Catholic who supported the Barden Bill 
and a Fair Deal Democrat who tried to 
investigate corruption in labor unions. 
He is also a tough man to talk off his 
feet. He first produced the statement 
originaly attributed to Scott by Philip 
Matthews, a Pennsylvania Democrat. 
This statement was: “We are the best 
stock. We are the people who repre- 
sent the real grit, brains, and backbone 
of America.” 

He then quoted Seott’s response 
when a reporter from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer asked him about this quote. 
Scott’s reply, according to the Inquirer, 
was: “It is a lie. Actually, I said then 
and I think now that the Republicans 
are of the stock of Abraham Lincoln; 
that we have the best party; that in 
that party we have the best guts and 
brains in America,” When Jacobs had 
finished reading this second quote, 
Scott arose again and congratulated 
“the gentleman on having for the first 
time in his address made an accurate 
statement. That last statement is ex- 
actly what I said.” 

In the vernacular, Scott was now up 
the creek. 

ae * ok 

THREE SENTIMENTS had been 
attributed to him, two of which he had 
denied uttering. He had denied saying 
a) “that the Republican party was 
constituted of the very best people in 
this country” (Jacobs); and (b) “We 
are the best stock” (Matthews). He had 
insisted on the formulation, “the Re- 
publicans are of the stock of Abraham 
Lincoln.” This meant, in effect, that 


(a) Seott did not think that the very 
best people in this country were of the 
stock of Abraham Lincoln, and that 
(b) Scott did not think that the stock 
of Abraham Lincoln was the best stock. 

Jacobs proceeded cheerfully, and 
with very little tact, to outline the 
position in which Scott had enmeshed 
himself: either he was anti-Lincoln or 
the statements attributed to him by his 
political enemies were- substantially 
correct. The Indianan was going along 
beautifully when Mr. John McCormack, 
the Democratic leader in the ‘House, 
unfortunately befogged the issues some- 
what by making a bold bid to recruit 
Lincoln into the Democratic party. “As 
a matter of fact,” said Mr. McCormack, 
“when you read the life of Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, Abra- 
ham Lincoln was really a disciple of 
Thomas Jefferson; he was the pro- 
gressive of his day; as a matter of fact, 
Theodore Roosevelt said that if Abra- 
ham Lincoln had lived then he would 
be classed as a radical progressive. If 
Lincoln were alive today, he would be 
a Democrat.” Mr. McCormack then sat 
down, and Mr. Jacobs resumed his 
analysis, turning now to the precise 
difference between “grit” (which Mr. 
Seott had disclaimed) and “guts” 
(which he had insisted upon). 

“* x *s 

AT THIS POINT, the inestimable 
Mr. Clare Hoffman of .Michigan, sens- 
ing perhaps that the honor of the GOP 
was at stake, made an attempt to take 
over the defense. He proposed that 
Mr. Jacobs “lay off” the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Mr. Jacobs coun- 
tered with the suggestion that perhaps 
Mr. Scott was not such a “good sport” 
as the gentleman from Michigan. “He 
is,” said Mr. Hoffman _ patronizingly, 
‘but he does not like te be ribbed.” 

The debate was now taking a disas- 
trous turn for Scott; he was not onl) 
losing on logical grounds, he was be 
ing made to look like something of a 
sissy. Accordingly, he stood up and de- 
livered a sentence worthy, except for 
syntax, of John L. Lewis: “I want to 





suggest,” he said, “that anyone who 
can sit here and listen to these wander- 
ings incubated in the gentleman’s own 
cerebrations has toa be a good sport in 
order to sit here and listen to them.” 

From here on, the debate went 
pretty steadily downhill. Mr, Hoffman 
became involved in a lengthy digres- 
sion concerning a libel suit which he 
had instituted. Mr. Jacobs remarked, 
rather unkindly, that “there is one 
great danger to a libel suit, and that 
is the danger that the other fellow is 
liable to prove it.’ Mr. Hoffman in- 
timated that he would not be averse 
to commencing another libel suit right 
there. Mr. Jacobs suggested that, 
“speaking abstractly,” libel suits are 
not easy to win, and that “the gentle 
man had better be watching that libel 
sult instead of the door to the ladies’ 
est room.” (This is a reference too 
complicated to explain here.) To which 
Mr. Hoffman retorted, with some spirit: 
‘Do not charge me with being nea: 
the rest room. I do not even knov 
Then the House turned 
to soil conservation in South Carolina, 
which is a story in itself. 


where it is.” 
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(Continued from Page One) 
provide pensions for persons who be- 
come permanently disabled at any age, 
by treating them the same way as if 
they already had reached the retire- 
ment age of 65. The three doctors from 
the American Medical Association 
came to Washington last week to tell 
the Senatorial committee that they 
don’t think such a provision would be 
good for the American people, 

One of the three was Dr. R. L. 
Sensenich of South Bend, Ind., who 
is the immediate past president of 
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the American Medical Association. 
Whether the general public would 
approve what he said is a moot point; 
but more pertinent is the question 
whether the 144,000 physicians in the 
AMA will think Dr, Sensenich ex- 
pressed their views. 

Dr. Sensenich said the Board of 
Trustees of the AMA was against per- 
manment disability insurance. “Total 
and permanent disability,” he main- 
tained, “is often a condition over which 
the individual who is disabled and his 
physician may excercise control. This 
subjective control which may be ex- 
eercised by the individual multiplies 
the opportunity for malingering.” 

Now this sounds very much as if 
Dr. Sensenich were implying that doc- 
tors and their patients might go into 
cahoots on a widespread scale to do a 
lot of cheating—which is a startling 
implication for an AMA leader to make. 
The implication is also left that the 
Board of Trustees of the AMA—or, at 
least, their official spokesman—have a 
low opinion of people generally, in- 
cluding the 144,000 physicians they 
claim to represent. 

Still another thought is expressed in 
Dr. Sensenich’s statement. According 
to him, it seems to be the AMA view 
that, rather than let one malingerer 
get away with anything, it is prepared 
to let honest men suffering from some 


permanent disability to go unaided 
through the physical and _ spiritual 
miseries of their helplessness. 

*’ a os 

IT MADE SOME OF US WONDER 
not only what kind of doctors these 
are, but what kind of people they are. 
It seemed incredible that this could 
really be the opinions of the 144,000 
physicians for whom Dr, Sensenich 
claimed to speak. 

Dr. Sensenich later undertook to 
answer the questions he had raised. 
The result was hardly fortunate. Dr. 
Sensenich warned about what he called 
the high additional percentage of na- 
tional income to be committed to social 
programs by the enactment of the ex- 
tensions in the social security bill. Dr. 
Sensenich, in short, was expressing 
concern over his pocketbook. 

One might have accepted medical 
ybjections from Dr. Sensenich. But he 
wasn’t really expressing medical ob- 
jections at all. What he said: might 
have come from a typical represen- 
tative of a group of manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers or any well-to-do 
group. 

Once that became apparent, a lot 
more became clear. For instance, at 
another point Dr. Sensenich said: 

“The American Medical Association 
recognizes the need for assistance to 
the disabled-needy, and feels that this 


aid should always be administered on 
a local level. Financial assistance to 
the locality should only be advanced 


from state or federal sources when a 
need can be clearly shown.” 
. a +. 


THE SENATORS listening to him 
asked Dr. Sensenich what he meant by 
that. Dr. Sensenich explained: 

“With reference to the complaint that 
in those areas where medical care is 
provided by a governmental agency 
the need must be demonstrated, that 
seems to be a very painful matter to 
a certain group who constantly say 
that it should be set up in such a wey 
that it is a matter of right, and that 
the matter of determination of need is 
a very painful and undesirable thing. 
«+. Iam not so much concerned about 
this need definition. I don’t think it 
should be embarrassing to the indi- 
vidual and in any way harmful.” 

In plain words, it is not going to 
embarrass Dr. Sensenich if a worker 
becomes a charity patient. 

Dr. Sensenich and his colleagues 
came to Washington last week, speak- 
ing Officially for the American Medical 
Association, to tell us that he and his 
fellow fat cats disagree with the idea 
that social security is a right, not a 
form of charity. They don’t seem to 
think it important to preserve the 
self-respect of people. So they see 
nothing wrong with requiring people 
to declare themselves paupers and 
proving their need before they can get 
help. 








Chicago North § 
With Fraud 


By ROBERT H. PERKINS 
CHICAGO. 


HICAGO has had more than its 
share of traction and utility scan- 
dals. Its Insulls’ and Yerkeses 

ave all too frequently rocked this mid- 
west metropolis to its prairie founda- 
tions; and sometimes, as in Samuel 
Insull’s case, the infamy of Chicago's 
cheming power barons has permeated 
the entire nation. Lest any reader im- 
agine that we are talking of things past, 
» and behold! another scandal has just 
emerged. And sure enough, an Insull is 
again involved—this time the magnate’s 
son, Samuel, Jr. 

This latest affair involves the Chi- 
ago, North Shore and Milwaukee Rail- 
way, an electric, line running north of 
Chicago. A stockholders’ suit charging 
fraud in the operation of North Shore 
has been filed in the Chicago Federal 
District Court, with former Wisconsin 
Governor Philip F. LaFollette acting 
as an attorney for the plaintiffs. The 
stockholders are trying to rescue for 
North Shore $1,245,000 of its money 
nisapplied by traction magnates in a 
leal involving purchase of several 
Wisconsin bus companies. 

The names of the defendants in the 
North Shore suit read like a Who’s Who 
f the Chicago transportation industry. 
They include Samuel Insull, Jr.; R. A 

30gan, executive vice-president of 
the Greyhound Lines; Bernard J. Fal- 
on, chairman of the board of North 
Shore; E. Roy Fitzgerald, transportation 
wonder boy” and president of National 
‘ity Lines, holding company of a vast 
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SAMUEL INSULL, JR. 
Unto the Third... 


bus network; and Charles Glore, invest- 
ment banker with bus-line interests. 
* 4 * 

NORTH SHORE has had a long and 
stormy history. It was in bankruptcy 
for a number of years, along with other 
interurban and local transit properties, 
because of the speculating propensities 
of utility “empire builders.” It was 
during that period that the plot to de- 
fraud North Shore was hatched, accord- 
ing to the stockholders’ suit. 

According to the plaintiffs, the plan 
to defraud called for: 

1. The purchase of certain bus lines 
n Wisconsin. and elsewhere. 


Henry P. Bruner, Wisconsin utility 


tycoon, sold to Shore Line Transit Cor- 
poration—a dummy company—all the 
outstanding stock of the Wisconsin bus 
companies for around $600,000. Shore 
Line subsequently realized approxi- 
mately the same amount, $600,000, in 
salvage from the bus companies, and 
thus cancelled out the cost of their pur- 
chase. The bus lines were held until 
North Shore was reorganized. 

2. Control of the reorganized North 
Shore’s board of directors. (Tnis was 
corroborated by the defendants them- 
selves.) 

3. Creation of a suburban-interurban 
transportation system running into Chi- 
cago from the north and south, through 
sale of the Wisconsin bus properties 
to North Shore—at a profit. This was 
actually done, North Shore paying 
$1,245,000 to Shore Line—the dummy 
concern, since dissolved—for the Wis- 
consin bus properties. 

a ae os 

THE STOCKHOLDERS’ SUIT, how- 
ever, is only part of a story that, fraud 
or no fraud, is scandalous. 

North Shore has been involved in 
several bitter controversies with the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. Strikes have 
broken out, and settlements reached, 
usually, only after a prolonged fight. 
Since North Shore serves commuters 
in an important industrial and residen- 
tial area, these strikes have been widely 
publicized by the press. (But the stock- 
holders’ charges, as a matter of con- 
trast, have received very little pub- 
licity.) 

In addition, North Shore’s manage- 


hore Railway Charged 
in Suit by Stockholders 


ment has petitioned the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission to give it permission 
to abandon its Shore Line route, on the 
grounds that the road is too poor to 
opérate that route—a move that would 
eliminate several hundred jobs and is 
opposed not only by the Brotherhoods 
but by commuters, businessmen and 
community groups. The latter charge 
that the real objective of the manage- 
ment is to substitute bus facilities for 
the Shore Line route. 

The North Shore management, then, 
finds itself in conflict with nearly the 
whole community it is supposed to 
serve, including its own stockholders. 
The stockholders originally went to the 
board of directors of North Shore to 
seek direct remedial action, but were 
turned down. The suit they have now 
brought against their own company, 
in which they claim financial injury, 
states that: 

“This action is founded on allegations 
of fraudulent conspiracy joined in by 
several members of the company’s 
board of directors,” and upon “wrong- 
ful and fraudulent concert and con- 
spiracy” to effect transactions for the 
purpose of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the Chicago, North Shore 
and Milwaukee Railroad. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all 
this is obvious. A management—par- 
ticularly a railroad or utility manage- 
ment—which does not serve the in- 
terests of the community, thereby loses 
its reason for existence, and should get 
out and pt someone take over. Whether 
or not this will happen in the North 
Shore case remains to be seen. 








Four New Beauties From the Sovie 


By LOUIS JAY HERMAN 
FF secics MASTERS of Marxian dia- 


lectics, long used to tailoring then 
theories to fit the current party 
ine, have probably never been so tried 
as they are today by the need to 
fashion a suitable ideological garment 


to cover the naked limbs of Stalinist 
Realpolitik. 

Thus, to Soviet ideologists has fallen 
the thankless assignment of explaining, 
not only to Russians but to the world, 
why patriotism and xenophobia are 
desirable for the Soviet citizen, while 
anti-patriotism and = subservience to 
Moscow are best for the Pole, the Bul 
ar and the Czech. To complicate their 
task further, the keepers of the Marxist 
Leninist-Stalinist flame must also in- 
ist out of the other corner of their 
nouths that the Soviet Union is the 
enter of a progressive, humane world 
‘hilosophy and the sworn upholder of 
he freedom and sovereign independ- 


we of small nations. 


r) 


Yet, they have proved equal to this 

to so many other formidable tasks. 
To reconcile the irreconcilable, they 
1ave simply dipped into the overflow- 
ng reservoir of Marxist jargon for four 
hoice new bits of verbal camouflage, 
each buttressed with a little dialectical 
yseudo-logic and calculated to evoke 
sutomatic approval or disapproval, as 
the case might be. Thus, we have (1) 
bourgeois cosmopolitanism” (which is 
very bad), (2) “bourgeois nationalism” 
also bad), (3) “proletarian interna- 
tionalism” (which is good), and (4) 
Soviet patriotism” (also good). 





" see » 
Louis Jay Herman contributes fre- 
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HERE IS HOW the system works. 
Last spring, Bulgarian Vice-Premier 
Traicho Kostov (recently executed for 
esplonage, treason and miscellaneous 
other crimes) balked at the generous 
terms offered by the Soviet Union in 
negotiations for a trade treaty. This, 
Soviet publicists promptly made clear, 
was as arrant a case of “bourgeols 
nationalism” as they had ever seen. 
Instead of recognizing, as a Marxist, 
that the interests of the Soviet Union 
were synonymous with those of Bul- 
garia, Kostov had succumbed to deca- 
dent bourgeois ideas of national patri- 
otism and defended the interests of 
his own country against those of the 
Soviet Union. From this ingeniously 
camouflaged act of treason, it was but 
a step to open confederacy with the 
champion of all “bourgeois nationalists,” 
Marshal Tito, and thence to the gallows. 

Transplanted across the border to the 
Soviet Union, however, “bourgeois na- 
tionalism” undergoes a most axtraor- 
linary transformation. There, acts 
which to the casual observer might 
appear to be prime examples of “bour- 
‘eois nationalism” are viewed with an 
astonishingly indulgent eye by the 
powers that be. However, they are first 
carefully identified as “Soviet patri- 
otism” (commonly referred to in the 
Russian press as “life-giving Soviet 
patriotism”)—a very different animal, 
indeed. 

For example, rewriting the history 
of science and technology from the 
invention of the wheel to the B-29 so 
as to transfer every credit to a Russian 
comes under the head of “life-giving 
Soviet patriotism.” Unlike “bourgeois 
nationalism,” this not only is_ not 
reprehensible; it is positively essential 
in order to nourish the faith of the 
Soviet people in their country and 
Government, which is the inspirational 


beacon-light of advanced humanity 
throughout the world. 

“Today, in the conditions of a so- 
cialist society,” it seems, “the superi- 
ority of Soviet science, art and culture 
is a logical corollary of the superiority 
of the economic and social system of 
the Soviet state, the most advanced in 
the world. Only liars and ignoramuses 
can deny this.” 

a cs tk 


LET US ASSUME, nevertheless, that 
a liar or an ignoramus raises his head 
somewhere in the Soviet Union and 
denies this self-evident truth. Were he 
a Pole or a Yugoslav, of course, he 
would qualify automatically as a “bour- 
geois nationalist.” As a Russian, he re- 
quires a special classification. He is 
therefore’ officially denominated a 
“bourgeois cosmopolitan.” 

The distinguishing trait of “bourgeois 
cosmopolitanism,” close reading of the 
Soviet press reveals, is a deplorable 
tendency to “kowtow to the West” 
meaning, in effect, to concede that non- 
Soviet civilization has anything what- 
ever of value to Offer Soviet society. 
A recent flagrant example was E-. 
Kuznetsov, a circus critic, who was 
dressed down in the weekly Soviet Art 
for having “unrestrainedly praised” 
foreign circuses and thereby “facili- 
tated the infiltration of the Soviet cir- 
cus by typical Western European clowns 
and masks.” Another “bourgeois cos- 
mopolitan” was run to ground after he 
had espoused the “monstrous” and un- 
Marxist idea of “an abstract world 
science which allegedly knows no na- 
tional and state boundaries.” 

As the New Times put it, in an edi- 
torial dramatically entitled “Bourgeois 
Cosmopolitanism Exposed”: 

“Cosmopolitanism is the reverse 


side of ... bourgeois nationalism. ... 
Its aim is to undermine the strength 


Hit Parade 


of the people in their struggle for 
national independence and freedom, 
to crush their resistance to imperialist 
enslavement. ... Consequently, propa- 
ganda of bourgeois cosmopolitanism, 
as the official ideology of the Anglo- 
American imperialists, occupies a 
prominent place in imperialist tac- 
tics. It is reflected in the appeals for 
a ‘world state,’ a ‘world government’ 


ad 


and ‘world citizenship’. 


Westward in the satellite states, on 
the other hand, nothing is more fitting 
than that circus performers should do 
their clowning according to foreign 
models—provided only the models are 
Russian. Science, too, “knows no bound- 
aries” when it is a question of aping 
Russian science; and it was only too 
natural that biologists in evety “peo- 
ple’s democracy” should scramble on 
the bandwagon as soon as the Soviet 
Union abolished Mendelian genetics 
and substituted “Lysenkoism.” Lest any 
odor of “bourgeois cosmopolitanism” 
be detected by sensitive noses in these 
antics, it was a simple enough matter 
for the Moscow dialecticians to come 
up with another appropriate distin- 
guishing label: “proletarian interna- 
tionalism.” 

And what is “proletarian interna- 
tionalism’”’? 


“Proletarian internationalism,” 
writes the Soviet pundit A. Leontyev, 
“implies the international solidarity 
of the working people in their great 
emancipatory struggle for the over- 
throw of bourgeois rule for Socialism. 
. . « Proletarian internationalism is 
indissolubly bound up with support 
for the camp of Socialism and de- 
mocracy, with the struggle against 
the camp of imperialism and reac- 
tion.” Or, as Stalin very nicely 
summed it up as long ago as 1927: 
“An internationalist is one who is 
prepared unreservedly, unhesitatingly 
and unconditionally to defend the 
U.S.S.R.” 
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By RUBEN LEVIN 


NE of the horrendous pic- 
QO tures that foes of unions love 
to paint nowadays is the one 
about “Big Labor.” They portray 
labor as a Frankenstein, all-power- 
ful, rich and grasping, trampling 
poor little businesses underfoot. 

That’s the kind of caricature that 
Tories painted in Congress during 
the fight to keep the bulk of the 
Taft-Hartley Act on the books. 
Such a law, with teeth and claw, is 
needed, they proclaimed, to protect 
the country from “Big Labor.” 

Well, as the professor would say, 
what are the facts? How big is 
labor? 

For one thing, as everybody 
knows, there are approximately 
16,000,000 organized workers in this 
country. That’s less than 12 percent 
of the total population and about 25 
percent of the working force. In 
short, the labor movement—unfor- 
tunately—is still a minority of the 
population. 

What about labor’s wealth? Does 
it have giant treasuries? Is it a Go- 
liath alongside corporate industry? 
Hardly! i 

No one appears to have made a 
complete analysis of trade union 
revenues and assets. One of the last 
tabulations put together by the 
Treasury Department—on the basis 
of reports required by law from 
labor unions and other non-profit 
organizations — showed gross rev- 
enues in 1946 by all labor organi- 
zations, nationat and local, of some- 
what over $477,701,000. That’s 
about $25.00 per union member 
for the year. 

Most of that went out as fast as 
it came in—for services to union 
members, for organizing efforts, for 
death benefits, strike benefits, in- 
surance of various kinds, and a 
multitude of other protective func- 
tions. 

In the same year, according to 
the Department of Commerce, 
business had gross revenues of 
$175,000,000,000. or nearly 400 
times as much as labor. For 1949, 
the ratio is probably greater on 
the side of business. 

Even alongside net corporate pro- 
fits—of $10 billion in 1943 and of a 
record $21.7 billion in 1948, after 
payments of all taxes—the gross 
revenues of all unions are puny by 
comparison. If what unions had icft 
after all expenditures in each of 
those years were compared with 

corporate profits, the union totals 
would appear microscopic. 


WHAT ABOUT THE ASSETS of 
labor organizations? In May 194, 
Life magazine carried a double- 
page spread calculated to show that 
unions are “vigorous and rich.” 
Life added up the “wealth” of 32 of 
America’s largest unions, repre- 
senting over half all the trade 
union membership of the nation, 
and found the total ran to 
$224.200,000. 

Life neglected to say that the 
great bulk of that “wealth” was 
represented in union insurance 
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funds which cannot be touched ex- 
cept for payments to policyholders. 

How big is $224,000,000? Well. 
one single.U.S. corporation—Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph—had 
assets in the same year of approxi- 
mately $10 billion, or 40 times as 
much as all 32 international unions 
put together. 

In fact, according to the National 
City Bank, 56 American corpora- 
tions in 1948 possessed assets of 
over a billion dollars each. They 
are the members of the ultra-ultra 
Billion Dollar Club. Any one of 
those corporations has more wealth 
than all of America’s labor unions 
combined. 

Of the 32 biggest unions on Life 
magazine’s list, 23 had aggregate 
assets of over $1,000,000 each. But 


The ‘Big Labor’ Myth 


las (Dem., Calif). She came armed 
with figures to disprove the smear 
of labor. 


“In an issue of Life magazine,” 
she said, “there was a fright article 
of two pages of figures which 
showed that 32 of the major unions 
with a membership of 8,115,000 had 
in treasury assets the combined 
wealth of $224, 000,000. This was 
supposed to scare the country to 
death. 

“Let us look at those assets. The 
figure of $224,000,000 must cover 
trust funds, payment for old age, 
disability, death and other welfare 
benefits and all emergencies, in- 
cluding possible strikes. 

“In contrast, consider the eco- 
nomic power represented by the 
organizations on the other side of 
the table. The giant corporations 
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—again quoting the National City 
Bank—there were 33,194 American 
corporations at the end of 1946 
which had assets of $1,000,000 or 
more. “Since then,” as the bank 
said, “the number has doubtless in- 
creased substantially.” 

In short, for every union with a 
million-dollar tressury, there are 
easily over 1.500 corporations of 
the same magnitude. 


ok 


THE CONTRAST is even more 
striking if individual unions are 
compared with the major corpora- 
tions in their industry. 

For example, the United Steel- 
workers’ Union was listed es hav- 
ing assets of $5,100,000. But the 
United Steel Corporation alone had 
$2,535,000,000 — or 500 times as 
much as the union. 

‘Also, the United Automobile 
Workers’ union was shown by Lift 
to have $2,153,000 in total “wealth.” 
But there is General Motors with 
$2,958,000,000 in assets—or close to 
1,500 times as much as the union. 
Who’s Big now? 

The Life magazine portrayal of 
“rich unions” was blasted on the 
floor of the House recently by Con- 
gresswoman Helen Gahagan Doug- 


count their resources not in terms 
of a few million dollars, but in 
billions. 

“General Motors in 1948 made 
$478,000,000 after taxes—29.5 per 
cent of its net worth. In other 
words, one year’s earnings after 
taxes of one corporation, General, 
Motors, were double the assets of 
the 32 major labor unions in the 
whole country. 

“And remember, those assets of 
the labor unions are spread over 
48 states and must provide protec- 
tion for over 8,000,000 people—less 
than 28 pitiful dollars per person. 

“It would seem, therefore, only 
logical and appropriate that the 
Congress of the United States, in 
viewing these two types of organi- 
zations, would inevitably come to 
the conclusion that the degree of 
economic power held by the giant 
corporations is infinitely greater 
than that of the labor organiza- 
tions. 

“Yet, paradoxically, the Congress 
has closed its eyes to the problem 
represented by the giant corpora- 
tions, and instead has devised a 
wide variety of detailed restric- 
tions designed to curtail the activi- 
ties of the infinitely weaker form 
of economic power—labor unions 
which protect the living standards 
of millions upon millions of Amer- 





ican families and which tend to 
stabilize the markets for food, 
clothing and other manufactured 
goods. 

“According to the Federal Trade 
Commission, 113 giant corporations 
owned in 1947 no less than 50 per 
cent of the nation’s industrial 
physical plant—that is, its net 
capital assets. 

“Think of that! One-half of our 
productive facilities owned by 113 
huge corporations with the other 
half spread out among some 70,000 
smaller corporations. Is there any- 
one who wishes to contend this is 
not a shocking concentration of 
economic power? 

“The very existence of such con- 
centration in industry and the re- 
fusal of Congress to do anything 
about it knocks the props out 
from under the position of those 
who support the Taft-Hartley law 
on the grounds that labor is a 
monopoly. 

“The existence of this corporate 
concentration places them in_ the 
ridiculous position of trying to 
contend that concentration in the 
form of labor unions represents a 
danger to the American way of 
life, but that the obviously greater 
degree of concentration repre- 
sented by the corporate monopolies 
represents no danger and must be 
permitted to go unimpaired, unin- 
hibited and unfettered.” 

SENATOR HUBERT HUMPH- 
REY, the dynamo from Minnesota, 
also has frequently pummelled the 
propaganda about “Big Labor.” 

“Let’s get away from this non- 
sense of labor coming with a clul 
and knocking poor management or 
the head,” he said. “I’m getting 
tired of hearing all this stuff about 
‘Big Labor.’ 

“T haven't heard yet of any labo: 
leader becoming a millionaire. . . 
No group in this country has done 
more to increase the Americar 
standard of living than organized 
labor. 

“For every man who has been 
abused by labor there are thou- 
sands — yes, millions —who have 
been cheated, reamed and dry- 
cleaned by such things as bank 
failures, foreclosures, business 
bankruptcies and the like.” 

Assistant Secretary of Labo: 
Ralph Wright likewise swung a 
wallop at the twaddle about “Big 
Labor.” 


“You frequently hear comments 
about big, strong and rich unions,” 
he said. “But you seldom hear any- 
one mention that 40 per cent of al! 
industrial workers in the United 
States are employed by only 1/10 
of one per cent of all the em- 
ployers. It would be well for those 
who oppose labor unions to re- 
member these facts.” 

Many more examples and state- 
ments can be cited to show that 
the so-called colossus of labor ex- 
ists only in the propaganda of the 
union-haters. It isn’t Big Labo 
that’s’a danger to this nation; it’: 
the ever-growing giant of indus- 
trial monopoly that threatens 
American free enterprise and the 
foundation of democracy. 

Naturally, the apologists for Big 
Business want to divert attention 
from the monstrous menace of 
monopoly, so they shake the “Bis 
Labor” bugaboo for all it’s worth 
It’s the old game of the robbe: 
crying, “Stop thief!” to confuse 
those pursuing him. 
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United States upholds the convic- 

tion of the Kremlin agents recently 
tried before Judge Medina it will be 
a blow to the cause of freedom of 
speech and of press. But should anyone 
be tempted to shed tears for the Stalin- 
ists because they will have to spend a 
few years behind bars, let him remem- 
ber that the Communists are largely 
responsible for the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was able to use the Smith Act 
to indict and convict them. 

The attorneys for the Stalinists may 
offer excellent arguments against the 
constitutionality of the Smith Act and 
for the proposition that the “clear and 
present danger’ doctrine is applicable 
to that statute. Essentially, however 
they can only repeat the arguments 
made by Osmond K. Fraenkel and the 


iz THE SUPREME COURT of the 


ittorneys associated with him in the 
brief presented to the Supreme Court 
on behalf of the Trotskyists who were 
indicted and convicted under the Smith 
Act in Minneapolis in 194! 

Had the Communé#t party, at the 
time the Trotskyists were indicted un- 
der the Smith Act, carried on the same 
cind of campaign against the Smith 
Act that they are i 
nost certain that the Supreme Court 
vould have consented to review the 


vaging now, it is al- 


conviction of the Trotskyists and would 


have reversed that conviction on the 
‘round that the “clear and _ present 
danger” doctrine is applicable to that 
tatute. Such a ruling would have 
helped the cause of civil liberties tre- 
nendously and vould) undoubtedly 
lave prevented an indictment oi th 
Communist 
s 


IT IS A MATTER OF RECORD that 
in 1941 Danie! 
the International Teamsters’ Union 
appealed to President Roosevelt for aid 


Tobin, president otf 


in his struggle to depose the Trotskyists 
in control of the teamsters’ union it 
Minneapolis. President Roosevelt re- 
ferred the matter to the Department of 
Justice and the indictment and convic- 
tion of eighteen Trotskyists leaders un- 
der the Smith Act soon followed. 

An appeal was filed on behalf of the 
defendants, first with the Circuit Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit and 
then with the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Many arguments were 
presented, but the one that convinced 
nany competent lawyers that the 
Supreme Court would reverse the con- 
viction was that dealing with the 
clear and present danger” doctrine. 

The prosecution charged that the 
Trotskvists made speeches and pub- 
lished and distributed articles and pam- 
phlets advocating the violent over- 
throw of the Government. Attorney 


for the Trotskyists denied that and 
argued further that even if that were 
true it is incumbent upon the prosecu- 
tion to prove that the speeches were 
made and the writings distributed un- 
der circumstances creating a clear and 
present danger that the Government 
stood a chance of being overthrown. 
Naturally, if the Government had to 
prove that proposition it would have 
to dismiss the case against the small 
group of Trotskyists. The lower court 
upheld the prosecution. The appeal 
centered mainly around that question. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, as was 
expected, decided in favor of the Gov- 
ernment. The Supreme Court, contrary 


if 


' 
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to all expectations, did not even want 
to review the case. A curt “certiorari 
denied” was the signal for the de- 
fendants to prepare to serve thei 
sentences. 

What explanation is there for the sur- 
prising attitude of the Supreme Court” 
¢ ‘ i 

THE LAWYERS who expected a re- 
versal thought only of the legal prob- 
lems of the case. Had they considered 
the political aspects, they would not 
have been surprised in the least by the 
Court’s refusal to reverse the convic- 
tion. 

It should be remembered that at the 
time the appeal reached the Supreme 





i in FACTS ARE SIMPLE: 
in Germany. 
in prison. 

He was thereafter disbarred. 


heavy penalties 


the reality 





In 1925 he was a promising young attorney who soon thereafter 
became caught up in the Communist movement. 
later he broke with his comrades over their betrayal of the Socialists 


By 1934 he was again involved with communism—this time of the 
Trotskyite variety. He became personal counsel to Leon Trotsky him- 
self, and defended that old Bolshevik at the Dewey Commission hear- 
ings into Trotsky’s activities during the period of the Moscow trials. 

On the eve of Pear! Harbor, he, along with other Trotskyite 
leaders, was indicted under the Smith Act and served sixteen months 


Such is the story of Albert Goldman, of a man who sincerely and 
devoutly hoed in what he thought were the lush gardens of a new 
world, but who eventually discovered—as haye so many others—that 
are imposed upon whoever mistakes the mirage for 
But if there is a moral to Albert Goldman’s story it is 
this: Do not moralize: “Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” 


Eight years 








By ALBERT GOLDMAN 


THE COMMUNISTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 








Court, the U.S. Government and the 
Soviet Government were on the same 
side of the conflict against Hitler, and 
maintained very friendly relations with 
one another. At that time also the in- 
fluence of the Communists and their 
fellow-travelers was great everywhere 
in the administration. 

The effort of the Communists to se- 
cure the conviction of the Trotskyists 
indicted under the Smith Act must 
necessarily have penetrated into the 
allegedly secluded realms of the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, and con- 
vinced them that to rule in favor of the 
Trotskyists would be considered an un- 
friendly act to the Stalinists. 






TROTSKY, LENIN AND STALIN 
In the Good Old Summertime 


No sooner was the indictment of the 
Trotskyists made public than the Krem- 
lin agents began a campaign in favor 
of Tobin and the prosecution. Before, 
during and after the trial, Stalinist 
publications were full of articles at- 
tacking the indicted Trotskyists as 
enemies of our government and of our 
“great ally.” Every attempt on the 
part of the Trotskyists to gain support 
in the labor movement and among lib- 
erals was strenuously fought by Stalin’s 
henchmen, 

After the Trotskyists went to jail, 
the Stalinists energetically opposed 
every attempt to enlist the aid of the 
labor movement in getting them a 
pardon. A special pamphlet was issued 
to prove that the Trotskyists were 
“convicted for seditious statements and 
activities against our government and 
our war effort.” Resolutions were 
passed to that effect by unions under 
the control of the Communists. 

Not one word was ever said about 
the unconstitutionality of the Smith 
Act. The charge that the Smith Act 
constitutes a danger to free speech 
and free press was either ignored or 
scoffed at by the Communists and 
their fellow traveles. 

¥ . * 

REFUSAL OF the Supreme Court to 
grant certiorari, thus avoiding the ne- 
cessity of writing an opinion discussing 
the problems raised in the brief on 
behalf of the Trotskyists, is very strong 
indirect evidence that the political 
aspect of the case influenced the Court. 
The problems raised in the brief were 
too important to ‘be ignored. For the 


first time the constitutionality of the 
Smith Act was challenged. For the 
first time it was argued that the “clear 
and present danger” doctrine was ap- 
plicable to that Act. An opinion dis- 
cussing the questions raised could, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, be ex- 
pected with absolute certainty. 

The judges took the easiest way out. 
They did not want to reverse the con- 
viction because they did not want to 
displease Stalin and his friends; they 
did not want to write an opinion offer- 
ing reasons for holding the Holmes 
doctrine inapplicable to the Smith Act 
because that would have constituted a 
sharp change on the part of the liberal 





judges from their adherence to that 
doctrine. The best way out was to Say 
nothing except “certiorari denied.” 

The conviction of the Communists 
may be upset either by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals or by the Supreme 
Court on grounds other than the “clear 
and present danger” doctrine. The 
Supreme Court can, if it wants to, 
ignore its refusal to review the Trots- 
kyist case: it can always find aspects 
of any case which can distinguish it 
from ancther case. 

True, the refusal of the Supreme 
Court to review the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth. 
Circuit — which specifically held that 
the Holmes doctrine is inapplicable to 
the Smith Act—definitely implied that 
the higher court agreed with that opin 
ion. But if the Supreme Court can re 
verse itself, after rendering a written 
opinion, it can certainly reverse itseli 
when its “opinion” is based on an im 
plication derived from its refusal to 
review an opinion rendered by a lowe: 
court. 

For the sake of civil liberties, it will 
be best if the Supreme Court frees the 
Communists on the ground either thai 
the Smith Act is unconstitutional or, ii 
constitutional, that the “clear and pres 
ent danger” doctrine applies to that 
act (i.e., that there is no immediat: 
danger of the Government being over- 
thrown). 

Should our hopes not materialize 
then the tear that we shed when it i 
announced that the Communists mus 
go to jail should be clearly marked 
“For Civil Liberties Only!” 
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By HUBERT RIPKA 


HE FACT THAT Thomas G. 

Masaryk was the chief archi- 

tect of the independent and 
democratic Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia would alone be sufficient 
cause to remember the centenary 
of his birth with reverence and ad- 
miration. Masaryk played a mighty 
role in European affairs, and dur- 
ing his seventeen years as Presi- 
~dent of Czechoslovakia his country 
moved firmly toward progressive 
democracy. 

We have deeper reason, however, 
for commemorating Masaryk and 
his achievements. This century has 
not produced many statesmen who 
have practised the ideals of demo- 
cracy with as much intensity or 
effectiveness as he did. To Masaryk 
democracy meant the merger of 
freedom with order in a single de- 
sign intended to realize the highest 
and most ambitious goals ever per- 
ceived by humanity. These “hu- 
manistic ideals,” as he called them, 
combined the best traditions of an- 
tiguity and Christianity with the 
spirit of the French and American 
Revolutions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He accepted the practical vir- 
tues of, and borrowed freely from, 
the institutions of Western demo- 
cracy as it developed in the nine- 
teenth century. But he would not 
fix democracy into any rigid mold. 


THOMAS MASARYK was, above 
all, a determined individualist. 
‘Without a strong individualism,” 
he wrote, “without free initiative 
on the part of individuals, society 
cannot attain a normal political 
and social condition. In practice, 
this means a system under which 
many individualities, unequally 
endowed by nature physically and 
mentally, may unfold.” 

At the same time, Masaryk pro- 
claimed with great emphasis, “In a 
democracy, it must never become 
possible for individuals or castes to 
exploit fellow citizens—in a demo- 
cracy man must never become a 
means.” (Italics supplied.) 

Masaryk strongly opposed the 
abolition of private property, being 
convinced that “personal relations” 
—that “pretium affectionis” linking 
the owner to his posessions—were 
a good and expedient factor in eco- 
nomic progress. But he demanded 
the just distribution of property, 
the elimination of differences that 
are too flagrant. While appreciat- 





rr me 
Hubert Ripka was Minister of 
Trade of the Czechoslovak Republic 
from April 1945 through February 
1948. Previous to that, he was for- 
eign editor of the largest Czech news- 
papere Lidove Noviny (1930-1938), a 
member of the Czechoslovak National 
Committee, and a contributor to per- 
iodicals all over the continent. Among 
his books that have been published in 
English are “Russia and the West.” 
‘The Small and Great Nations,” 
“East and West,” and “Czechoslo- 
vakia and the New Europe.” His 
latest book, published by Gollancz in 
London, is “Czechoslavakia Enslaved: 
The Communist Puisch in Prague.” 
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ing “the capacity of capitalism 
where economic productivity is 
concerned,” he accused it of adopt- 
ing a mode of distribution which is 
harmful and apt to culminate in a 
“highly uneconomical” state of 
affairs. 

Masaryk viewed “the manifold 
forms of ownership and their evo- 
lution primarily from a utilitarian 
angle, i. e., as means to an end. “To 
me,” he writes, “neither private 
nor common property is sacred.” 
He subscribed, therefore, neither to 
the doctrine of liberal capitalism 
(based exclusively on private pro- 
perty), nor to Marxism (which ad- 
vocates expropriation of all means 
of production by the state, mean- 
ing, whoever controls the govern- 
ment). In 1920, the founder of the 
democratic Czechoslovakian repub- 
lic wrote: 

“People forget that nationaliza- 
tion could mean but another form 
of capitalism—namely a state capi- 
talism, or a bureaucratic capi- 
talism.” 


LONG BEFORE the march of 
events proved him correct, Masa- 
ryk pointed out that the Russian 
Bolsheviks were not introducing a 
communist form of society in which 
everyone would be equal, but “at 
best, socialism or state capitalism.” 
And how prophetic he was in 1921 
on the course of the Soviet regime, 
when he declared: 

“By its innermost evolution, Bol- 
shevism must become militaristic, 
bureaucratic, and even bourgeois.” 

He then delivered what was 
many decades later to become the 
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Thomas Masaryk, Democrat 


Centennial of Czech Founder's Birth Commemorated 


most telling, the most urgent state- 
ment of the day: 

“Democracy without freedom is 
unthinkable.” 

So Masaryk differed fundamen- 
tally from other democratic think- 
ers and politicians, in reiterating 
constantly, “Democracy is _ not 
merely a form of state and of ad- 
ministration. It is a philosophy of 
life, an outlook upon the world.” 
His conception of democracy was 
based on ethical principles whose 
value, in his belief, was not relative 
but absolute. 


DEMOCRACY, conceived of as 
synonymous with the idea of put- 
ting humanitarian ideals into effect, 
was the central, unifying force in 
Masaryk’s thought and action, at 
home and abroad. In its name he 
fought for the liberation of his 
people and of other small Central 
European nations. In his book, New 
Europe, he observed: 


or 


The problem of the small nation 
is thet of the so-called small man: 
the stake is thst human worth and 
human individuality be recognized 
without regard to material differ- 
ences. Modern humanitarianism 
acknowledges the right of the 
weak—ii is the essence of the 
struggle for progress, for recog- 
nition of human dignity. For the 
strong will alwsys help them- 
selves, but the protection of the 
weaker, the protection of the lesser 
—be they individuals, corporations, 
classes, nations or states—that is 
the mission of modern times. 
Wherever the weak, the oppressed. 
the imposed-upon, unite, there you 
have the noble program of the 
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N MARCH 
i 6) side Czechoslovakia—celebrated 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Thomas 

G. Masaryk. founder and first President of the = 
Czechoslovak Hepublic. 
there were also elaborate plans for celebrating 
his centenary—but they were made before the 
Communists seized power. Now there are no pub- 
lic celebrations, although within thousands of 
homes many Czechs and Slovaks must have 
paused to remember the father of their country. 
Since the Communist coup, Masaryk’s books have 
been taken off the shelves; the postage stamps 
bearing his portrait were destroyed. And Com- 
munist propaganda for once is equipped with the 
it hammers home daily 
Masaryk was violently opposed to Communism 
and "people’s democracies.” 


truth: 





No doubt the Communists are acting wisely in 
attempting to blot out the memory of Thomas 
Masaryk: his humanistic, democratic spirit was. 
and is, deadly poison to Leninism-Sitalinism. But 
no Zapotockys and Gottwalds can ever extinguish 
the glory of a Thomas Masaryk: it lives among the 


present. Federation, the free fed- 
eration of small nations and states, 
will signify the application of this 
principle, ensuring the purposeful 
organization of humanity.” 

Masaryk saw many years ago 
that a “federation of Europe with- 
out freedom was impossible.” Hu- 
manity moves, not toward uni- 
formity, but toward unity and in- 
dependence. Free nations will be 
able to form an organic association 
and federation, first of Europe, then 
of all humanity. 

It is evident from his conception 
of democracy that Masaryk’s inter- 
national and national policies, both, 
proceeded from substantially the 
same postulates: Freedom and so- 
cial security for the individual, and 
freedom for all nations, great and 


small, in a federative amalgama- 
uuon to ensure peace. 
The accomplishment of such 


ims, at a time when elementary 
democratic ideas are in grave jeop- 
irdy, is tremendously difficult, re- 
presenting as they do the pinnacle 
i organized human endeavor. Al- 
though not all of Masaryk’s ideas 
are thoroughly defined, his great 
merit is that he drew attention to 
problems which are more pressing 
today than they were in his time. 
With the world facing an expand- 
ing Bolshevist totalitarianism—the 
newest and most dangerous form of 
absolutism and imperialism—Ma- 
saryk’s ideas are more, not less 
valid than they were when he first 
expounded them. Western civili- 
‘ation will be destroyed if it proves 
unable to find satisfactory solutions 
to its problems in the spirit of Ma- 
sarykian democracy. 
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ES people of Czechoslovakia and will live to destroy 

= the treacherous Zapotockys and Gottwalds, and 

= their foreign masters. 
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Heard on the Left 


HEN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY cast about for a successor to 

Nicholas Murray Butler, a joint faculty-trustee committee was 

appointed to select the man. After several sessions, it was 
agreed to draw up a list of potential candidates, all prominent educa- 
tors. The list, which was narrowed down to a handful of men, was a 
series of last names—Conant, Dodds, etc.—without further identifica- 
t.on. The list was read off at a meeting and was accepted as the basis 
of discussion at the next meeting. 

At that next meeting. two members representing the Trustees 
reported that they had had a fortunate opportunity recently to discuss 
the Columbia presidency with one of the potentials—Eisenhower. They 
reported he had been interested and that, in a real sense, an agreement 
had already been reached. There was some hemming and hawing be- 
cause the faculty members were a little put out at the hastiness of the 
action without faculty consultation. Finally one of them said: 

“Well, we could make a worse choice than Eisenhower. He has 
a respected name, a good reputation and he’s a good educator—you 
can say that about Milton Eisenhower.” 

There was a gasp. “Milton Eisenhower,” said one of the Trustee 
committee members. “Why, we talked to General Eisenhower.” 

It was a fait accompli. Although faculty committeemen talked 
about resigning, nothing happened. Milton Eisenhower is now head 
of Penn State. 


Upcoming Ayer reports will show that U. S. press has highest 
circulation in its history—52,271,000. The 392 a. m. papers have 
20,151,000 and the 1,498 p. m. papers have 30,911,000. Sunday circula- 
tion is 44,730,000. 


Michael Quill’s Transport Workers Union will shortly feel a little 
AFL organizing competition. 


Communist party functionaries are now under orders to start 
studying Spanish immediately. Purpose—ift CP is outlawed, many will 
be sent to Central and South Americs to aap on working. 


Is there a deal on to eine back Walter White as secretary of 
the NAACP? 


Walter Reuther missed the recent CIO Executive Board meeting, 
something he hasn't done im years. Nothing politically significant. 
Just another painful operation on his buckshot-mangled arm. 


James Edwards, star of Home of the Brave, is being given the rush 
act by the Commies. He’s been taken in by them, by Daily Worker 
blurbs; they run his photograph, print his every word. Edwards hasn't 
done much movie-making since the film in which he played wonder- 
fully well as a phychically stricken Negro soldier. He is an actor of 
talent who is sure to dribble away if he allows himself to be so ex- 
ploited by the Stalinists. Let Canada Lee or Max Yergan tell Edwards 
what it means to become a Stalinist shill. 


just released reveal the AFL has won elections in 
858 plants. 


NLRB figures 
2,092 plants while the CIO has won in only 


Seeds of Treason, the Victor Lasky-Ralph Toledano book on the 
Hiss-Chambers trial (Funk & Wagnalls, any minute), will be the 
first one cut on the case. Bert Andrews’ version has been postponed 
until after the U.S. Supreme Court renders the final verdict. 


Hugo Ernst, the Hotel & Restaurant Employees International 
president, sent a telegram of condemnation to the AFL Executive 
Council following the election of William McFetridge (next AFL 
President?) to the Council. Ernst, who had sought election, took a 
crack at the Council, saying apparently one either had to be a Repub- 
lican or pro-Taft-Hartley to be named. A union resolution also crit- 
icized the Federation. 

Frances Gunther likes Jerusalem so much she has purchased a 
home there for permanent residence. 


Israel Speaks, bi-weekly dealing with affairs in Israel, is pub- 
lishing a series on problems of newcomers to the country written by 
Richard Yaffe, formerly foreign editor of PM and the New York Siar. 
Yaffe is not a Red-baiter, anymore than Victor Bernstein, press 
relations chief for the Jewish Agency and former editor of PM and the 
Star is a Red-baiter, anymore than Milly Hollander, former secretary 
to Ralph Ingersoll and now secretary to Israeli Foreign Minister 
Sharett, is a Red-baiter. Yaffe has just returned from a tour which 
took him to Poland, Rumania, Hungary. Yugoslavia as well as Israel. 

One of Churchill’s closest friends and advisers, Lord Charwell 
(Gen. Lindeman), told friends in America the day after the British 
elections that Churchill’s campaign proposal for vis-a-vis negotiations 
with Stalin lost the Conservatives total victory. 
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An Appeal to 


By DAVID ROUSSET 


PARIS. 
ADDRESS THIS appeal to the 
conscience of all free men. 
During the last five years 
there have been increasing num- 
bers of reports on Soviet concentra- 
tion camps. The war, which opened 
the Nazi camps to the world and 
then destroyed them, also broke 
the silence regarding Russia’s re- 
mote territories. Under the pres- 
sures of the war and its aftermath, 
non-Russian nationals were de- 
ported into Russia by the thousands 
and then freed. As these victims 
trickled West, a grotesque land- 
scape of concentration camps was 
unveiled. 

Sources of information in regard 
to the Russian concentration camp 
system are widely varied. They 
come from every nationality — 
Poles of every political complexion, 
even communist; Germans, Jews, 
Central Europeans, Spaniards; Rus- 
sians, including former MVD offi- 
cials. Even the Soviet legal texts 
themselves attest to this horror. 
This cannot be a conspiracy. The 
number of documented reports and 
their insistence do not permit us to 
reject them without a_ hearing, 
without asking for proof. 

Vishinsky tells us there are cor- 
rection camps where men are re- 
habilitated through labor. Not so 
long ago Gestapo Chief Himmler 
posted above the infamous Sachs- 
enhausen camp the slogan “Joy 
Through Work. 2 


THE SOVIET CODE of correc- 
tional labor was recently published 
abroad. I will quote only two parts. 
Section 129 recalls that in October, 
1943, “institutions for correctional 
labor were transferred from the 
Ministries of Justice to the NKVD 
(now MVD) of the U. S. S. R.” 
It is a bad sign when the highest 
police organization of a govern- 
ment takes charge of the re-educa- 
tion of its citizens. Section 8 states: 
“Persons are sent to correctional 
labor camps who have been con- 
demned by (a) a sentence passed 
by a tribunal; (b) a decree of an 
administrative body.” There is no 
possible misinterpretation: The law 
recognizes and approves deporta- 
tion without trial. 

The stone buildings of Buchen- 
wald, built to last, gave that prison 
city the aura of eternity. The same 
feeling grips you when you ex- 
examine the file on Russia. Even 
after the German experience, the 
immensity and stability of the Rus- 
sian concentration camp system 
staggers us. Like the Germans, 
they have a transport system in- 
volving all the horrors which we 
know so well—the platform with 
frozen bellies and feet, the stench 
in the ships’ holds, the masses of 
men dying on top of their excre- 
ments. But innovations have been 
added. The Russians also have spe- 
cial trains for prisoners, old pas- 
senger cars transformed by blind- 
ing the windows and replacing 
partitions with iron gates, so that 
the guards in the passage may 
watch their cargo. In order to 
transport 800 to 2,000 deportees 


over a period of several weeks, 
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France's 


By LEON DENNEN 


PARIS. 
AVID ROUSSET’S three- 
month-old movement to 
force an international in- 
vestigation of Soviet slave labor 
is undoubtedly the first bright spot 
on the otherwise dark i: ntellectual 
horizon of postwar Europe. Two 
years ago, any such attempt would 
have been impossible in Western 
Europe, especially in France. It 
would have been denounced as a 
sinister plot of “American impe- 
rialism.” 
The end of World War II found 


cially those of the “left,” 


Human decency. 
cratic freedoms—these 


SHIN 


freight cars are converted, with an 
iron tube in the floor for a toilet, 
tiers of wooden bunks, sentry boxes 
with telephones connecting to the 
Commandant’s car. These smal! 
new details are alarming, for they 
indicate a special kind of calcula- 
tion necessary only in the case o: 
permanent instutitions. 

The camps make the potice an 
imposing social power within the 
State, a well-defended master 0! 
manpower. Their central adminis- 
tration, the Gulag, is one of the 
largest economic trusts of the 
U. S. S. R. Contracts are prepared 
on the basis of the prevailing wage 
rates, but since deportee labor costs 
far less, the difference is absorbed 
by the police “corporation.” Here 
again the inmate of the concentra- 
tion camp supports his guardian. 
The Nazi SS reached this state only 
at the very last stages of its exist- 
ence. It is in this sense that the 
world of the concentration camp 
develops like a cancer within so- 
clety, corrupting the executioner 
along with the victim. 

THIS WORLD has its own 
structure. Each camp is a veritable 
Tower of Babel. As in the German 
camps, the common criminals are 
the furious instruments of the 
masters’ vengeance. Within the 
camps they dominate through rob- 
bery and terror. The stories of 
escaped prisoners are filled with 
paralyzing fear of these criminals. 
Others are there for “crimes against 
the way of life,” among them sex 
perverts and officials who specu- 
lated for profit. They-supply strong 
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the European intellectuals, espe- 
in a state 
of complete spiritual and moral 
confusion. Men of foresight with 
potentialities of leadership were 
slow in emerging (as they still 
are). Amid doubts, fears and un- 
settled cravings — in a frantic 
search for spiritual calm and eco- 
nomic security—the post-Nazi gen- 
eration of European intellectuals 
soon discovered a “faith for living” 
in the falsifications and fabrications 
of the Soviet propaganda machine. 
reason, demo- 
were little 
more than “bourgeois myths.” The 
revolution was on the march. One 
had to jump on the bandwagon— 
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regardless of one’s innermost con- 
victions—or me left bebind. 


IS THIS CLIMATE changing? 
There are indications that it is. 
Moscow’s halo is fading. David 
Rousset’s appeal—unthinkable two 
vears or even a year ago—is receiv- 
ing increasing attention in Euro- 
pean intellectual circles of the left. 
The vast army of former deportees, 
the West European elite which 
once bled in the extermination 
camps of Buchenwald and Maida- 
nek, is gradually rallying to his 
call. 

“Any split among. former de- 
portees on the question of concen- 
tration camps,” the French Com- 
mision of Inquiry” declared in a re- 
cent statement, “can have only one 
meaning: that some of the de- 
portees condone the existence of 
concentration camps in certain his- 
torical, social, ecnomic or political 
circumstances. The former de- 
portee who condones the existence 
of concentration camps renounces 
the role which his own experience 
under the Nazis and his duty to his 
dead comrades imposes upon him.” 

The Communists are furious. For 
once they 2re on the defensive. 
Rousset’s simple question—"Is it 
true that ten million or more men 
and women are condemned to 


a] 


slave labor in the Soviet Union? 
—has made a deep impression even 
in circles where hitherto the Sta- 
linists reigned supreme. 

It is noteworthy that the Com- 
munists no longer deny the exist- 
ence of concentration camps in the 
Soviet Union. To be sure, there are 
prison camps in the U.S.S.R., writes 
Pierre Daix in Lettres Francaise, 
but these are merely “educational 
institutions” where under “com- 
fortable prison conditions” the in- 
mates are taught to become good 
Soviet citizens. He does not, how- 
ever, mention the number of such 
“students.” 


IT WAS INEVITABLE, of course, 
that little David Rousset should 
have challenged the Soviet Goliath. 
A physician and writer of note, he 
is the most articulate of Hitler’s 
former victims. His L’Universe 
Concentrationnaire is certainly the 
most powerful indictment of the 
brutalitarian world erected by both 
Hitler and Stalin. Having suffered 
the indignities of Buchenwald and 
Hitler’s salt mines at Helmstedt, 
Rousset, after a prolonged period of 
soul-searching, revolted against the 
cowardice of Europe’s leftists intel- 
lectuals. 

It was equally inevitable that the 
Communist press should attack 


Rousset as a liar, Trotskyist and 
Titoist. Now Rousset, like Krav- 
chenko, is suing Lettres Francaise 
for libel. But here the analogy be- 
tween the two suits ends. Krav- 
chenko’s trial involved the not-too- 
attractive personality of the author 
of I Chose Freedom. In Rousset’s 
case it will be former inmates of 
Nazi concentration camps pleading 
for the lives of millions of inmates 
in Soviet slave labor camps. 


The French Commission of In- 
quiry Into the Existence of Concen- 
tration Camps is made up of 
thirty-three Frenchmen, twenty- 
eight of whom represent nine orga- 
nizations of former deportees. Ex- 
cept for Communists, it represents 
all shades of French political 
opinion—from Right to Left. Even- 
tually it hopes to attract organiza- 
tions of deportees in other Euro- 
pean countries. 


David Rousset’s Je propose may 
yet have the same impact on 
Europe as Emile Zola’s J’accuse, 
which brought the infamous Drey- 
fus case to the attention of the civ- 
ilized world. Whatever the outcome 
of the campaign, European intel- 
lectuals, especially those of the left, 
seem to be awakening—slowly and 
tortuously, to be sure—to the real- 
ities of life. 
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‘ontingents to the camp bureau- 
‘racy. One finds religious mystics, 
the laughing stock of other prison- 
‘rs, Who refuse to work and are 
ljoomed to a more or less rapid 
leath. Finally there are the po- 
itical prisoners: peasants hostile 
to collectivization; foreign commu- 
lists; Jews; Polish, Chinese and 
Korean inhabitants of regions bor- 
lering the Soviet Union; Catholics, 
Baptists, members of the Ukrainian 
Church groups; former prisoners 
1 war; slave laborers originally 
leported to Germany; nationals of 
ccupied countries. 

Out of this cacophony, the “con- 
‘entration camp man” emerges. He 
is nightmarishly typical. He is 
hungry, sick and afraid. He* lives 
in wooden barracks, or under a 
tent, or in earthen caves. His fate 
is locked between barbed wire bar- 
ricades, beneath observation tow- 
‘rs. Under the menace of dogs and 
rifles, he works until far beyond 
he power of his muscles. Given 
either the means nor the time to 
vash, he wears foul rags. He is 
iwakened before dawn; at night, 
laving returned exhausted from 
vork, he stands in an interminable 
ine, near a hospital lacking medi- 
aments. In the middle of the night, 
n every kind of weather, he is 
roused by blows to unload freight 
‘ars. This is a faithful condensation 
f hundreds of reports—and thou- 
sands of such reports exist. 
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SPACE LIMITS quotation. But 
here are a few excerpts chosen at 
random: 

“We were forced to work at a 
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temperature of 40 degrees below 
zero. Neither rain nor snow storms 
kept them from making us chop 
trees. Timber would fall on work- 
ers who, waist deep in snow, could 
not avoid being crushed.... In 
summer the cutting of hay on 
swampy ground kept us in water 
or mud up to our knees for ten 
and twelve-hour stretches. ... In 
the peat digging season we would 
lie down at night near the stoves, 
our clothes drenched. The nauseat- 
ing steam would render the bar- 
racks air still more fetid. ... Men 
were decimated by influenza, peu- 
monia, tuberculosis, malaria, 
scurvy and festering sores. Gan- 


grene and frozen limbs required 
frequent amputations. Refusal to 


work was forbidden under penalty 
of death. Before formal charges 
were preferred, prisoners were 


beaten with rifle butts, 


kicked, 


dragged through mud or snow, 


and set upon by dogs.... 


“Boszcynski, about 25 years old, 
in the 13th division and 30th col- 
umn at Pechorlag, was executed 
only because he was ill and did not 
start work when the guard called 


er 


Rudek, from Tarnapol, 


walked about a dozen yards from 
the place of work to pick a few 
berries. Without any warning the 


guard shot him. 


Rudek fell and 


screamed; the guard came nearer 
and finished him off with another 
shot. ... Hospital treatment con- 
sisted of a drop of potassium per- 
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manganate for each patient. Dur- 
ing inspection the camp nurse gave 
orders to distribute water, telling 
them it wes a ‘foreign med- 
icime..«.” 

The work gang of 25 to 40 prison- 
ers has a brigadier at its head and 
a diesiatnik, who sets down work 
quotas for the group and for each 
member. At night he reports on 
work accomplished and establishes 
a percentage for each individual. 
This is important since the food 
distributed will depend upon his 
report, and the diesiatnik is there- 
fore a powerful man. 

As in the German camps, sexual 
relations are forbidden. This is not 
a problem for the average under- 
nourished prisoner. The Russian 
camps are “co-educational.” Ac- 
cording to most documents women, 
representing 10 per cent of the 
prisoners, must prostitute them- 
selves to survive. Only the poses- 
sor of food and power can have a 
woman. In addition to the priv- 
ileges of authority, food and lodg- 
ing held by the Buchenwald aris- 
tocracy, the “camp. wife” has 
become a sign of wealth. 

Six hundred to eight hundred 
prisoners comprise a square. Sev- 
eral squares form a division;several 
divisions a region. Finally, a cer- 
lain grouping of regions forms a 
superior body called a camp system. 


THREE TYPES of camps are 
being developed. Working camps 
are the most numerous. Rarest are 
the sanitary camps, where men are 
restored to working ability, and 
which offer the best standard of 
existence. Heading the administra- 
tive units are allocation camps serv- 
ing as convict pools, which take 
into consideration the needs of the 
entire plan and the mortality rate. 

Comparable with, but more ex- 
tensive than Buchenwald, Neuen- 
gamme and Sachsenhausen under 
the axis are the Kotlas concentra- 
tion camp on the northern Dvina 
serving several camp systems be- 
tween the Dvina and the Ural; 
Bukhata-Nakhodka, near Vladivos- 
tok, heading camp systems between 
Amur, Kolyma, Kamchatka, Sak- 
halin, around Yakutsk and Verk- 
hoyansk; and Magadan ruling over 
the rich Kolyma Basin. 

The world of the concentration 
camp keeps growing. The power of 
this bureaucratic institution has 
been multiplied with the immens- 
ity of its resources and the tasks it 
has accomplished. The history of 
the gold industry in the Kolyma 
Basin, its capital Magadan and 
State apparatus, the Dalstroy, is 
one of the most fantastic epics of 
the Deportation. 

Yesterday the Soviet Union had 
nly political detention camps. The 
cruel civil war of the collectiviza- 
tion period started her on this en- 
terprise of forced labor which plavs 
its part in every economic sector, 
including scientific research. The 
present network of camps spreads 
across Siberia to the White Sea and 
the Baltic, from even the very oui- 
skirts of Leningrad and Moscow to 
Baku. 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Offensive Begins 


THE COMING DEFEAT OF COMMUNISM. 
By James Burnham. The John Day Company. 


90 


288 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by STEWART ALSOP 


yy AMES BURNHAM'S The Coming Defeat of 

Communism is an immensely valuable 

book. Its chief value lies simply in the fact 
that Mr. Burnham has said bluntly and clearly 
certain things which have previously been said 
weakly or obscurely or not at all. The most 
important thing he has to say boils down to 
this: 

The Soviet Union has been carrying on a de- 
termined offensive by every means, including 
armed force, since before the war ended. The 
non-Communist world has been consistently on 
the defensive. The stakes in the cold war are 
the highest in history. And wars cannot be 
won, and will in the end be lost, by those who 
remain permanently on the defensive. 


This is not to say that Mr. Burnham’s pre- 
scription for going on the offensive is beyond 
criticism. Indeed, it must be said at the outset 
that there are some things in this often brilliant 
book which seem doctrinaire, or inaccurate. 
The nationalist movement in Indonesia, for 
example, far from being Communist, has in fact 
stood the chief emissaries from Moscow up 
against a wall and shot them—hardly an act 
calculated to endear the Indonesian leaders to 
the Kremlin. Again, one finds such suggestions 
as that “political-subversive warfare,” Mr. 
Burnham’s chief prescription for going on the 
offensive, could be effectively carried on by the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor. The 
mental picture evoked of the timid bureaucrats 
of these departments subsidizing agents or ar- 
ranging the assassination of inconvenient Com- 
munist labor leaders is wonderfully laughable. 


Moreover, Mr. Burnham seems to feel that 
inyone who is against Communism, including, 
for example, the French fat cats who sedulously 
ivoid paying income taxes and who chiefly sub- 


sidize the De Gaullist movement, must be a use- 
Yet, such carping aside, The Coming 
Defeat of Communism remains an immensely 


ful ally. 


\ aluable book. 


oa 


FOR MR. BURNHAM points out clearly 
something which has never been thoroughly 
grasped in this still-prosperous, still-complacent 
country —the real nature of the offensive 
weapons which the Soviet Union commands, 
and the extraordinary advantage which the 
Soviet monopoly of these weapons gives to the 
Soviet power. 

It was on a recent trip through Asia that the 
present writer began, like Mr. Burnham, to 
doubt that a defensive policy of containment 
could suffice. For almost everywhere in Asia, 
the Soviet-Communist power is on the offensive 

with guns. Malaya makes a convenient ex- 
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ample. On orders from the Kremlin, a few 
thousand Communists have taken to the Ma- 
layan jungles. These men, almost all of Chinese 
descent, are ill-armed, frequently cowardly, and 
by common consent, incompetent. There are 
probably less than three thousand of them left 
alive. Yet consider what the guerrilla war or- 
dered by the Kremlin has accomplished. 


The British have been forced to arm, put into 
the field, and supply some 90,000 British and 
Malayan troops, a ratio of about thirty to one. 
This effort has cost the British the equivalent 
of several hundreds of millions of dollars. More 
important, the guerillas, incompetent though 
they may be, have interfered sufficiently with 
the production of dollar-earning tin and rubber 
actually to imperil the economy of the ster- 
ling area and the recovery of Britain as a great 
power. This has been accomplished, moreover, 
despite the fact that the great majority of the 
native Malays are active British allies. And 
although the guerrilla effort promotes the vital 
interests of the Kremlin, it has been under- 
taken wholly without any dangerous commit- 
ment by the Kremlin, and thus wholly without 
risk to the Kremlin. 

The three thousand men in Malaya have their 
counterparts in China (where they have al- 
ready won); in Indo-China and Burma (where 
they are winning); in India and the Middle East; 
in Greece (where they have at least been de- 
feated at a cost to the United States alone of 
more than $5,000 per man); and less visibly and 
dramatically, all around the Soviet periphery 
and in the Western hemisphere. As long as the 
Kremlin has a virtual monopoly of such instru- 
ments of power as the Communist guerrillas in 
the Malayan jungle, the Kremlin’s world will 
have an immense, an ultimately unchallenge- 
able advantage over the non-Communist world. 
This is the point which Mr. Burnham hammers 
home in his oddly titled book 


WHAT MR. BURNHAM PROPOSES is sim- 
ple—perhaps too simple. He proposes that the 
Western world, led by the United States, go 
over to the offensive by using the same sort of 
methods which the Kremlin has so massively 
employed. He argues that we must use every 
means, open and covert—a massive propaganda 
attack; a conscious effort to weaken and destroy 
the Communist hold on the world labor move- 
ment; the active employment in the offensive 
of the exiles and escapees from the Soviet 
sphere; the promotion and. support of internal 
resistance within the Soviet sphere—to weaken 
the structure of Soviet power, just as the 
Kremlin has used similar means to weaken the 
structure of Western power. 

Mr. Burnham argues—and such phenomena 
as Titoism and the Vlassov army strongly sup- 
port his thesis—that the Soviet structure of 
power is essentially vulnerable. He argues fur- 
ther that if we exploit this vulnerability with 
determination, the Soviet power can actually 
be destroyed, and within a limited period of 
time. 


Mr. Burnham is a brilliant polemicist, and 
like all polemicists (and most disillusioned 
Marxists) he tends to overstate his case. For 
one thing he tends to under-emphasize the fact 
that in the world Communist movement 
the Kremlin already has a disciplined army de- 
dicated to the one end of “political-subversive 
warfare,” while we have no such army. For an- 


other, he leaves the impression that the West- 
ern effort to “win the cold war” must be con- 
centrated almost exclusively on “pelitical-sub- 
versive warfare.” Unlike the planners in the 
Kremlin (who are now engaged in a rearma- 
ment effort greater than Hitler’s) he therefore 
lays little emphasis on conventional military 
power as a component in going over to the of- 
fensive in the cold war. And he lays even less 
emphasis on the effort to place the non-Com- 
munist world on a sound economic and poltical 
footing. 

“Political-subversive warfare” can only be 
part of a greater whole; we cannot win the cold 
war with agents, or guerrillas, or propaganda, or 
clandestine methods, alone. We musi also meet 
the challenge of Soviet rearmament, so that 
Western military power can act as a permanent 
deterrent to Soviet aggression; and so that (to 
quote the brilliant State Department planner 
George Kennan) our allies will be given a 
“sense of military security,” thus toughening 
their “fiber of political resistance.” To do this 
will mean a very great strain on American re- 
sources. And we must strain our resources even 
further, by making a determined effort, perhaps 
lasting for a generation, to maintain the non- 
Communist world on a functioning economic 
basis. 


is 


YET ALTHOUGH it is possible to quarrel 
with Mr. Burnham’s emphasis and with some 
of his facts and conclusions, there can be no 
quarrel with his basic thesis. Consider one more 
example of the extraordinary cheapness and 
effectiveness of the monopoly which the Krem- 
lin now enjoys. Conventional war-time methods 
require a huge investment in bombers to knock 
out a single railway train. Yet a single man 
can do the job, in peace as well as in war, with 
a couple of pounds of plastic explosive and a 
percussion cap as simple as a child’s toy. 

The man with the plastic explosive is a chief 
instrument of Soviet expansion—whether he 
takes the form of a guerrilla in Indo--China, or 
an agent throwing acid bombs in the streets of 
New Delhi, or a Marseilles dock worker, or a 
scientist in the British atomic energy project, or 
a Communist leader of an American labor 
union. 


It does not seem likely to this writer that the 
Soviet structure of power can actually be de- 
stroyed if the Western confederation is limited 
to similar methods in a_ counter-offensive 
against the Kremlin; far more is required if the 
Kremlin is to be confronted with the kind of 
power situation which will lead to a reversal 
of Soviet policy. Yet such methods can help 
greatly to bring about this situation. And in 
pointing out, with great force and clarity, that 
the Kremlin’s monopoly on “political-sub- 
versive warfare” must be broken, Mr. Burnham 
renders a major service. 





Coming Soon 


Bertram D. Wolfe: My Three Years in Mos- 
cow by General Walter Bedell Smith. 


Peter Meyer: The Last Optimist by J. Alvarez 
del Vayo. 


Leslie A. Fiedler: The Demon Lover by Arthur 
Wormhoudt. 

Lewis A. Coser: The Recollections of Alexis 
de Tocqueville. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS XI. James Laughlin, Editor. New Directions. 512 pp. 


264 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by WALLACE MARKFIELD 


HERE IS a singular apathy among the young writers in this volume, 
as though all of modern life has been already summed up for them 
in a rigid system, complete with a series of symbols so fixed and 
immobile that art becomes merely ornamental. They have unwittingly 
adopted as their modus vivendi attitudes which by now have developed 


into contemporary clichés. What em- 
erges is an art without visa, forced to 
shuttle back and forth across the fron- 
tier between creation and criticism. 

A good part of the fiction is con- 
cerned with the academic world, where 
the intellectual waits fearfully till the 
moment of discovery, when he will be 
pried out of the walls like Gregor 
Samsa. As a setting for fiction, the 
Academy afferds safety to the young 
writer. He is able to place himself at 
a distance, avoiding all involvement 
that is not intellectualized. It saves 
him much of the effort of genuine crea- 
tion for he is able to romp about in a 
literary rose-bush from which th: 
avante-garde has removed all thorns. 

For example, there is one story by 
John Matthews entitled The Irrelevent 
Instructor. It concerns an arid Eco- 
nomics lecturer whose life suddenly 
falls away from perspective. His actions 
flow into one another without relevance 
or meaning. He learns that his existence 
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is based upon pure narcissism, that in 
his world, “... the parts were inter- 
changeable.” In a limited sense this 
story is successful. But at the point 
wherein the reader cries for more, it 
seems to back away. The hero is a 
creature of our time, neither victim nor 
executioner, whose moral guilt is de- 
rived from the tortures of the Under- 
ground Man and the nihilism of Celine. 
How much of the import of his exper- 
iences we are able to comprehend de- 
pends primarily upon how steeped we 
ourselves are in the tradition from 
which they emerge 


* * * 


THE ATTEMPTS upon the part of 
young writers here to solve the prob- 
lem of technique recalls John Peale 
Bishop’s observation on surrealism: 
“The unconscious is exciting but not 
interesting. The conscious is interesting 
but not exciting. It is the passage from 
the unconscious to the conscious that is 
both exciting and interesting.” The pas 
sage between the two, if it is made at 
all in this volume, leaves an incon- 
gruous collection behind, strewing the 





War, Science, an 


MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN. 


A Discussion of the Role of Science 


in Preserving Democracy. By Vannevar Bush. Simon & Schuster 


264 pp. $3.50 


Reviewed by JAMES RORTY 


R. BUSH has given us on the whole the most interesting and impress- 
ive, as well as the best written book to be produced by one of our 


war leaders. 


“There need be no more great wars,” he writes. “Yet there may be. 
If democracy enhances its latent strength, and free men join in common 
purpose, resisting the temptations of avarice and the diversions of petty 


causes, they can prevent great wars. 
They can finally mold the whole earth 
in their pattern of freedom and create 
one world under law. If democracy 
loses its touch, then no great war will 
be needed to overwhelm it. If it keeps 
and enhances its strength, no great war 
need come again... ” 

Despite all its wastes and confusions, 
democracy fought World War II more 
efficiently than did dictatorship. For 
example the Nazis made innumerable 
mistakes and lagged far behind us in 
atomic research. Why then, can we not 
learn to fight the cold war more effi- 
ciently than Moscow and its satellites? 

At that point, as Dr. Bush admits, the 
Yankee scientist and inventor begins 
to get out of his field. The cold war is 
politics,» as exacting a specialty as 
nuclear physics. In this field the Rus- 
sians are professionals and thus far we 
have sent against them mostly third 
string amateurs. 

r * ” 

IF DURING THE WAR we had had 
an office of Political Research and De- 
velopment, operated on a level com- 
parable to the Office of Scientific Re- 
search which Dr. Bush directed, would 
we be in our present position? Would 
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we have had the follies and ineptitudes 
of Unconditional Surrender, of Teheran, 
of Yalta and Potsdam, forced repatri= 
ation, and the Morgenthau Plan? Would 
we not have been able to avoid the 
Chinese fiasco by obtaining Japan’s 
surrender without the help of the Rus- 
sians and without dropping the atomic 
bomb? 

Is it not conceivable that the social 
scientists, as an estate, have a role in 
preserving democracy comparable to 
that of the group of physical scientists 
and engineers for whom Dr. Bush 
speaks? If so, would it not be desirable 
to recognize that role when the National 
Science Foundation is set up? 

Dr. Bush does not discuss these spe- 
cific questions in his book, although he 
does discuss politics at length, and with 
a good deal of sense and sophistication, 
especially when he is dealing with the 
phenomenon of Communist totalitarian- 
ism. But did he know that much in 
1939? Or did he have to learn the 
hard way as did FDR, and Byrnes, 
and Marshall, and other distinguished 
amateurs? 

The point is that Communism was 
the same in 1939 as it is today, and that 
in 1939 and all through the war there 
were plenty of native and emigre pro- 
fessionals who knew more about 
what to expect from Communists than 
Dr. Bush—although he is a gifted ama- 
teur and has made a quick study 
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floors with objects phallic in shape and 
vaguely sexual in purpose. 

Strangely enough, the ghost of na- 
turalism still hovers about. Some of the 
writers permit its entrance, viz Francis 
Cotton’s story, Christmas Day. Here 
the reader is given a description of 
pregnancy and child-birth which rivals 
even the recent spread in Life maga- 
zine. The author has created a me- 
morial in pastiche to the Molly Blooms 
of our time. Item: 

“Gee, I’m wet down below. Wht” 
Look at your pajamas, White stuff. 
Oozing. Is it . . . is it?” 

(And the reply, perhaps the greates: 
understatement in modern art.) 

“Guess it is.” 

Yet one is more moved by this piece 
than any of the others which are more 
successful, for the writer is unashamed 
of her emotion, awkward and clumsy 
as it sometimes is. 

me xe i 

AS FAR AS the poetry in this vol- 
ume is concerned, it is ironic that of all 
the poets represented, the one who ap- 
pears freshest and least mannered is 
William Carlos Williams. He has been 
around a good deal longer, and while 
he has evinced his despair, he has not 
yet felt obliged to surrender, as have 
many of the younger poets. For Wil- 
liams has swept off much of the decay 
which has clogged the sensibility of 
other poets. He is still able to perceive 
and affirm his 
enemy, those who... 


solidarity against the 


ie word, flout it, stem, 


. despise t 
leaves and root; the liars who decree 
laws 


Political 


knows now. Many of these profession- 
als stood around unused, watching the 
White House and the State Department 
make mistakes that added needlessly 
to the burdens Dr. Bush and his col- 
leagues will carry if they have to do 
it all over again. 

During this period the professionals 
frantically predicted the dreadful things 
that would and did happen. They are 
still happening, and the professionals 
are still wringing their hands like so 
many Fermis watching a Science High 
School sophomore monkeying with fis- 
sionable materials. 

ms a ™ 


SHOULD NOT DR. Bush consider en- 
larging his team? As he shows us so 
clearly, the efficient preparation for a 
waging of total war entails careful cost 
accounting and rationing of materials 
and highly trained manpower. Theo- 
retically it might be possible to build 
a guided missile that would deliver an 
atomic charge all the way from a demo- 
cratic to a totalitarian political or in- 
dustrial concentration. Actually, the 
amount of gadgetry involved would 
cost too much. We could knock our- 
selves out by unwise choice of defense 
measures as easily as get knocked out 
by an adversary who chose more wisely. 
And politics is one of the dimensions 
of total defense against total war; we 
need one set of cost- accounting books 
and a comprehensive unity of both 
planning and operation. 

Since Dr. Bush’s views of our mili- 
tary potentials and problems are highly 
authoritative, his cool and balanced 
optimism is reassuring—to a degree. At 
the worst, the atomic bomb will scarcely 
destroy civiliation. At best it will be 
more or less neutralized by defense 
measures—probably in the form of 
guided missiles. Bacteriological warfare 
is possible but unlikely, for the same 
reasons that debarred the use of gas 
in the last war. The most effective 


offensive weapon at the moment is the 


with no purpose other than to make @ 
screen 

of them for larcency, murder for cur 
own murder.” 

The piece which sets the tone for the 
entire volume, and which incidentally 
appeared to follow the lines of Mr. 
Laughlin’s introduction, is Stephen 
Spender’s oft-printed Situation of the 
American Writer. It appears that Spen- 
der has become the Pontiff of a well- 
modulated despair, clothing his Angst 
in neat Oxford tweeds. His essay is an 
attempt to warn us, at the eleventh 
hour, against the purveyors of popular 
culture who produce a Taylor-plan 
literature for the American mass-man, 
Despite his justifiable gloom, Mr. Spen- 
der nevertheless perceives the outlines 
of a new world a’ coming. With the 
grace of Foundations Rockefeller and 
Guggenheim, with the retreat to the 
Academy well under way, all may yet 
go well for the avant-guarde. There is 
good cheer for the “small discontented 
groups” in Greenwhich Village and 
environs. 

One cannot say that Mr. Spender’s 
analysis is not pursued with the best 
of intentions. But somehow it does not 
seem enough to end by advocating the 
creation of a “middle-sized” reading 
public, that group, I suppose, which has 
not succumbed to Book-of-the-Month, 
but which is still shy of Partisan Re- 
view. For is it not possible that society 
cannot accept what the modern artist is 
capable of giving? Or perhaps the di- 
sease, as this volume demonstrates, has 
gone beyond the possibilities of such 
easy prophylaxis. 


cience 


norkel-equipped submarine, but there 
too the defense will catch up sooner or 
} 

iater. 


Subversion is perhaps the greatest 
danger - greater perhaps than even 
Dr. Bush understands, although it is 
reassuring to find him understanding 
so much. Atomic bombs could be de- 
livered in the holds of innocent merch- 
ant ships, and their explosion might - 
drench our port cities in radioactive 
mist, making them uninhabitable. Still 
freater is the danger of sabotage and 
disruption of policy by highly placed 
traitors — a danger that Dr. Bush 
acknowledges but does not enlarge 
upon. 


On the unification of the armed serv- 
ices Dr. Bush writes both acutely and 
forthrightly. His chapter on “Planning” 
should be required reading for all 
editorial desks and for the bedside 
tables of Congressmen. “Military plan- 
ning of adequate comprehensiveness,’ 
he writes, “is beyond the capacity of 
military men alone. Either they will 
learn to cope with the new situation or 
they will lose their franchise.” 

If Dr. Bush had given us merely the 
data of his exceptional experience and 
the conclusions of his first-rate scientific 
intelligence, they would still be highly 
interesting and valuable. His book is 
that and a good deal more. It is the 
deeply felt and often eloquent expres- 
sion of a humane and civilized indi- 
vidual who is well-equipped to rep- 
resent the faith that is our ultimate 
and* best defense against totalitarian 
attack: the faith that animates, as he 
writes, “essentially simple men who 
formulate no profound philosophy of 
life, whose opposition to the ways of 
the Politburo is merely the reaction of 
decency to its opposite, whose faith is 
simple, and expressed simply in faith 
fulness to friends and in trust that thers 

meaning to this that they do not 


ittempt to fat! 
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AUTHORITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By Bertrand Russell. Simon and 


Schuster. 79 pp., $2.00. 


Reviewed by HORACE S. FRIES 


ating agencies of the twentieth century. In a period which imposed 


B* COMMON CONSENT. Bertrand Russell is one of the great liber- 


the necessity of getting rid of the restraints and inhibitions of 
inherited social and moral ideas, Russell’s penetrating insights and criti- 
cisms performed an indispensable function. Probably few, if any, readers 
of The New Leader fail to have a personal feeling of obligation to the author 


ff Authority and the Individual for 
valuable intellectual services rendered. 

The need for liberation is as pressing 
now as it was earlier in the century 
But nowadays it is usually articulated 
as the need for éscape from confusions 
f current thinking, and timid or tired 


souls talk of return to the eternal veri- 


ties. In short, the need today is felt as a 
need for direction. In the face of this 
jemand the name of Bertrand Russell 
vegins to take its place along with 
Henry Mencken, although on a differ- 
‘nt level. as one to look back to with 
sentimental attachment but hardly one 
‘o look to for guidance in time of chaos 

Authority and the Individual is clear- 
vy on the side of virtue and opposed t 
in. Three primary aims of govern- 
nent are cited and discussed as sec- 
rity, justice, and conservation. The 
mmission of freedom of the individual 
s of theoretical rather than practical 
significance, since the entire book is an 
‘mphasis on the importance of preserv- 
ng liberty in the face of centralizing 
‘endencies and the growing need fo: 
Othe: 


‘lude racial non-prejudice, self-respect, 


order.” virtues discussed in- 


lemocratization of management and 
ndustry, obedience to law ‘p. 69), per- 
onal morality, civic morality, and 
vorld government. 
The theoretical significance of the 
mmission of freedom as an aim of gov 
interest 


‘roment is of considerable 


Russell simply lacks the intellectual! 
nstruments for conceiving of a kind of 
rder which promotes freedom and of : 
cmd of freedom which can be pre 

erved and enriched in the economi 


orporate structure of the contemporar,s 
Hence 


xcellent 


vorld idst the numerous an 


precautions against current 
lange there is no indication as to 
vhat we can think or do to realize 
formulation of 
Russell himself states, 

relation 


hem. Typical of his 
yroblems, as 
hat of the 
nunity control and individual impulse 
vhich it is 


between com- 
said, “like all those witl 
vhich we are concerned, is one of 
valance; too little liberty brings stag- 
lation, and too much brings chaos” 
p. 25, my emphasis’. 


THE DUALISM between impulse and 


indeed, reflected throughout 
Russell's thinking on social-individual 


rder. is, 
juestions. It shows up in his acknowl- 
edged “duality of personal and civic 
norality” (p. 70) for the reconstruction 
f which he offers nothing. It is at the 
yasis of the separation of social means 
trom individual ends (p. 73). It limits 
his vision to the two possibilities of 
inarchy and uniformitarianism, and 
hence limits his problems to those of 
ompromise between the two. It alsi 
leads to the confusion of functional 
power or control (which conceivably 
night be a co-operative self-control! 
to promote freedom) with non-func 
tional influence, prestige, and external 
coercion 

The list is endless, because the con- 
From the moral tone 
of this book alone, the reader would 


be shocked to know that its author was 


fusion is deep. 


also author of the claim that we cannot 
know that it is bad to enjoy the inflic- 
(History of Western 


tion of cruelty 
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Philosophy, pp. 862-3). The same con- 
fusion is reflected in his unfortunate 
reply in The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell to Boyd Bode’s criticism of his 
educational philosophy. Mr. Bode at- 
tempts seriously ‘and in my opinion, 
successfully) to show an intellectual 
shortcoming in Russell’s theory of 
human nature which leads Russell to 
an intellectual difficulty in his im- 


Contributing to World Confusion 


portant effort to outline a road to free- 
dom. In his reply, Russell refuses to 
attend to Bode’s intellectual claims, 
and disgracefully reduces the issue to-a 
personal matter between the two men, 
based on a difference in the kind of 
society desired by each. 

In the Harvard Tercentenary Pub- 
lication is a volume which is also en- 
titled Authority and the Individual. In 
it is a paper by Dewey entitled “Au- 
thority and Social Change” (reprinted 
in Ratner’s selections, Intelligence in 
the Modern World, as “Science and the 
Future of Society”). The essay includes 
a criticism of the traditional formula- 
tion of the problem of freedom as the 
problem of delimiting areas and seek- 
ing a balance between them. “The idea 
of attaining a solution by separation 
{of freedom and authority] instead of 
by union,” we are told, “misleads and 









thwarts endeavor whenever it is acted 
upon. The widespread adoption of this 
false and misleading idea is a strong 
contributing factor to the present state 
of world confusion” (p. 345 in Ratner’s 
selections). The essay goes on to pro- 
pose in deep seriousness how freedom 
and authority can be interrelated to 
provide for their mutual support. And 
appeal is made as a model to the kind 
of union they find in the cultural pat- 
tern which characterizes the two in the 
narrow aspect of modern life known as 
scientific inquiry. This is an area in 
which Bertrand Russell ought to feel 
at home. Perhaps if he could be per- 
suaded to take these claims seriously 
enough to try to understand them, he 
would then see why his book, Au- 
thority and the Individual, cannot es- 
cape the general charge of contributing 
to the present state of world confusion. 





Voices of Radica 


DISCONTENT AT THE POLLS. By Murray S. Stedman, Jr., and Susan 


W. Stedman. 


— 


Columbia University Press. 190 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by DENNIS H. WRONG 


HIS BOOK is a well-chosen compilation of data on American Farmer 
and Labor parties from 1827 to 1948. It offers little in the way of in- 
terpretive analysis or of prediction of future developments, beyond 
underlining the stability of a recurrent pattern of American protest voting. 
As a handbook of information on the electoral records of the many both 


long-lived and abortive “third parties” 
in our history, it is extremely useful. 

In spite of the many differences in 
particular Farmer and Labor parties, 
they have all usually been supported by 
the same groups in the same parts of 
periods marked by 
economic conditions. 


the country in 
roughly similat 
Before 1924 the Great Lakes region and 
the Far West were the main centers 
of protest voting, but there has been 
i gradual shift to urban centers follow- 
ing the national movement of popula- 


tion from areas to the cities 
Populist 


trength at the turn of the century 


rural 
Thu the great areas of 
were the predominantly agricultural 
states of Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and the Southwest, while Henry Wal- 
lace in 1948, self-styled heir of the 
Populists, was backed most strongly in 
New York and Pennsylvania, with 61° 
of his supporters coming from cities of 
100,000 or larger. The authors classify 
the Wallace party as another Farmer- 
Labor party in the tradition of the 
Grangers, the Populists, and Bob LaFol- 
lette, although the raison d’étre of the 
Wallace Progressives was clearly their 
foreign policy, despite a_ ritualistic 
stress on domestic issues as well. Wal- 
lace’s regional support, however, was 
very similar to that of LaFollette in 
1924. The growth of unions and the 
greater part played by organized labor 
in politics also underlies the shift to 
the cities of protest voting. An analysis 
of poll data indicates that union mem- 
bers, and even non-unionists with union 
members in their families, are more 
likely than people without union con- 
nections to hold definite political opin- 
ions and to be interested in the pos- 
new third party. 


" * x 


THE STEDMANS relate protest vot- 
ing to the business cycle and the price 
level. Farmer-Labor parties make the 
best showings at the polls in the down- 
swing of a price cycle, but not when 
the absolute trough of a depression has 
been reached. The fact that the Wal- 
lace party was founded in a period of 
prosperity is another indication that it 
was in no sense a “grass roots” move- 
ment organized from the bottom up to 
express popular discontent. The authors 


sibility of a 
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point out that the major parties tend 
to adopt reformist programs to alleviate 
the widespread discontent-in depres- 
sion years and thus “cut the ground 
from under” Farmer-Labor parties by 
winning over their potential voters. 
The Democrat-Populist Fusion in 1896, 
the worst year of the 1892-1897 depres- 
sion, and Roosevelt’s New Deal in 1932 
are clearly cases in point. It is hard to 
see why the authors should regard it as 
“paradoxical” that protest voting is low 
in depression years and consider it a 
contradiction of the expectations of the 
“economic determinist.” They appeat 
to have a rather simple notion of eco- 
nomic determinism. 

Parties organized to promote special 
agricultural and labor interests within 
the framework of capitalism have al- 
ways been more successful than the 
ideological Marxist parties. The one 
exception to this is the strong showing 
in 1912 and 1920 of the Socialist party, 


which apparently inherited supporters 


of the disbanded Populists. 


The Stedmans conclude that “the 
protest vote has appeared under vari- 
ous party labels—and performed the 
valuable function in American politi- 


Protest 


cal life of acting as a vehicle for the 
expression of discontent, and of popu- 
larizing issues at first ignored, later 
adopted by the various political par- 
ties.” . 

z a * 

WHILE THESE CONCLUSIONS ap- 
pear sound, they cannot fully be based 
on the evidence presented in the book. 
In a chapter on party platforms, the 
authors compare specific demands in 
the platforms of Farmer-Labor parties 
with legislation later passed by na- 
tional administrations. Their rather 
mechanical tabulating of resemblances 
between the two does not always jus- 
tify the imputation of a causal link. 
It is surely far-fetched to imply that 
because the Populists were opposed to 
strike injunctions in 1900, their stand 
facilitated the passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act in 1932, or that because 
there is a resemblance between the 
Socialist party’s 1900 program and 
many New Deal measures, the former 
influenced the latter. 

The main failing of the Stedmans’ 
book is its weakness in causal analysis 
In addition to the above examples, 
diverse factors that are statistically 
correlated with protest voting are often 
simply cited without any indication of 
their inter-connections or their specific 
bearing on political discontent. How, 
for instance, do inadequate rainfall, 
recent settlement, and large numbers 
of foreign-born unite to “cause” a 
heavy protest vote? On the whole, 
however, the Stedmans’ book repre- 
sents a worthwhile effort to bring to- 
gether a great deal of scattered in- 
formation on Farmer-Labor parties. 
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HELP PUT THE NEW LEADER— 


% in every union hall 





OPERATION SURVIVAL: 2 


Last week we told you that THE NEW LEADER will adopt a new and more dramatic format—that it 
will become a magazine. This thrilling adventure will mean the fulfillment of a long and cherished dream. 
That you share in the spirit of this adventure is clearly indicated by the many kind letters of encourage- 


ment you have already sent us. 


Our decision to adopt a new format involved much serious thought, and a lot of careful planning. Two 
factors overshadowed all others in making our entrance into the magazine field imperative. Last week, we 
told you about one of these factors—the precarious financial position of THE NEW LEADER. Now, we 


would like to talk about the second factor. 


An acute situation exists in the magazine field which threatens the 


whole structure of liberal-democratic thought in this country. 


The so-called liberal magazines have: 


® Compromised with communism. 

@ Forsaken their independence. 

® Denied the traditions of free inquiry. 
@ Broken faith with their readers. 


@ Left American liberals confused and leaderless. 


To those of us who have battled through the years to defend our way of life against the depraved 


forces of totalitarianism, this state of affairs presents a challenge. 


THE NEW LEADER is ready and willing to accept this challenge. 


As a magazine THE NEW LEADER will: 
® Fight totalitarianism more effectively than ever. 
@ Alert Americans to the dangers of phony liberalism. 
@ Re-assert the traditions of a free and independent press. 
@ Rally those who seek to rejuvenate American liberal thought. 


@ Exert a bolder influence on the global struggle for peace and freedom. 


As you know, THE NEW LEADER has championed many causes in the past, but never before has 


such a grave challenge demanded such instant and decisive action. 


We are now ready to undertake that action! 


As our faithful allies in the crusade for a free world, we know you will respond to the call to join this 
bold adventure. You have repeatedly demonstrated your unequalled devotion to the cause of world democracy. 


Your generous support is urgently needed. Here is your opportunity to strike a blow as free men. 
for the millions who must be freed if the world is to live at peace. Here is your chance to defend the 


rights we have fought for together. 


Without your help, another devoted champion of humanity will be relegated to limbo; with your help 


THE NEW LEADER will rally the straggling ranks of American liberalism. 


Rush your contributions to us today. They are desperately needed at once. 


THE NEW LEADER 


xe on every news stand across the nation 7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 


% in every school, college, and neighborhood library Gentlemen: 


find my contribution of $ ° 
% in every government office 
NAME 
% in every home where living means thinking. 
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I want to join “OPERATION SURVIVAL.” 
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Marx Also Was 


Contemptuous 
Of ‘Bourgeois’ 


From J. ANTHONY MARCUS 


S peaxine of Fuchs in his article 
“From Gouzenko to Fuchs,” your Wil- 
liam E. Bohn says: 

“On a strictly class basis he figured 
that ‘bourgeois’ people are a species 
of lower animal which hardly has to 
be taken into account... .” 

Fuchs the Soviet spy was not the 
originator of this attitude. All German 
socialists used to look upon their Rus- 
sian comrades, for example, as “in- 
ferior human beings.” This is also the 
mentality of all red fascists from 
Stalin down. The behavior of a Vish- 
insky, a Gromyko and the rest of them 
at international conferences is the re- 
sult of the aping of the very father of 
the communist philosophy—the red 
Prussian Karl Marx. The American 
patriot of German origin, Carl Schurz, 
who knew Marx well, has given us an 
intimate picture of the father of the 
present slave state behind the iron 
curtain: 

“Never have I met a man of such 
offensive, insupportable arrogance,” he 
wrote of Karl Marx. “No opinion 
which differs essentially from his own 
was accorded the honor of even a half- 
way respectful consideration. Every- 


” 


one who disagreed with him was 
treated with scarcely veiled contempt. 
He answered all arguments which dis- 
pleased him with a biting scorn for the 
pitiable ignorance of those who ad- 
vanced them, or with libelous ques- 
tioning of their motives. I still remem- 
ber the cutting, scornful tone with 
which he uttered—I might almost say 
‘spat’—the word ‘bourgeois’; and he 
denounced as ‘bourgeois’—that is to say 
an unmistakable example of the lowest 
moral and spiritual stagnation—every- 
one who dared to oppose his opinion 
Any state of society which provides 
one and only one employer—the State 
is bound to degenerate into a 
slave state whether one calls it social- 
ism or communism. The fact that even 
brilliant scientists could follow such 
theory merely indicates that greatness 
in physics does not necessarily save 
one from insane economic thinking. 
A Reply 
For the difference between totalitar- 
ian communism and democratic social- 
ism, we recommend close study of the 
“slave states” of Britain, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, plus a quick 
perusal of the attitudes toward all 
totalitarianisms of the world’s leading 
socialist thinkers. Marx’s rudeness to 
Karl Schurz will never make a “red 
fascist” of Clement Attlee, or of Karl 
Kautsky for that matter.—The Editors. 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Boston, Mass.: Leon Arkin and 
August Claessens will speak at the 
Dorchester Open Forum, Sunday, 
March 12, 11 a. m., and at the W. C. 
Branch 706 banquet that evening... . 
Cladssens also speaks for the Harvard 
Liberal Club, March, 18th, in Chelsea 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom Forum,” Station 
WEVD, March 12th, 9:30 to 10 p. m. 
Topic: “Behind the Iron Curfain.” 
Speakers: Dr. Feliks Gross and Mr. 
Hubert Ripka. Algernon Lee, moder- 
ator. . . . Theatre Benefit: Saturday 
matinee, March 18th, 2 p. m. Molly 
Picon in a musical comedy. Get tickets 
in Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
_¢iew. This is your department —let’s hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








Bohn Article on GOP 
Stirs ‘Fortune’ Editor 


From RUSSELL W. DAVENPORT 


WAS DELIGHTED with Mr. Bohn’s article on the Republican party 
in the February 18 issue. It is a point of view that I have been trying 
my best to express, beginning with an article in Fortune called “The 

Fate of Mighty Nations,” in the May, 1943, issue, which reviewed the pro- 
gressive achievements of the Republican party in some detail. 

For that matter, even when we turn to Mr. McKinley, whose name has 


been reviled in recent decades, we do 
not find such a “reactionary” as some 
historians would like to make out. Mr. 
McKinley was active as a young man 
in defending labor, and I think you 
will find that even Mark Hanna had an 
attitude toward labor that can only be 
described as “enlightened” for those 
days. Naturally, Mr. McKinley’s doc- 
trines would be obsolete today, if liter- 
ally construed. However, for his time, 
he was very farsighted. Among other 
things he was the first American leader 
that I know of to propose a reciprocal 
tariff policy, looking toward a gradual 
lowering of United States tariffs on a 
reciprocal basis. The fact that Mr. Hull 
has got the credit for this suggestion 
is one of the quirks of history that 
articles like Mr. Bohn’s help to iron 
out. 

I am glad that Mr. Bohn commends 
Senators Lodge and Ives. These gentle- 
men are waging a great fight wtihin 
their own party for this perpetuation 
of the progressive principles that made 
that party so dynamic prior to the First 
World War. 

I have little patience with those who 
dismiss this progressive record as a 
thing of the past, of no moment in 
shaping the policy of today. A great 


On Britain's Voting 


From JAMES HALLORAN 


VERLOOKED in all the welter 
about the British election is the sim- 
ple fact that Britain is the only place 
in Western Europe where you can’t 
get a square meal. Voters everywhere 
like the “outs” when times aren’t too 
good. Colonel McCormick will be sorry 
to hear this one, but the voters who 
shifted from Labor to Conservative 
didn’t vote against socialism and for 
free enterprise, but against austerity 
and for a good side of beef. 





political institution like the Republican 
party cannot make policy from moment 
to moment, though some of its con- 
temporary leaders seem to be trying 
to do so. The Party can have meaning 
only in terms of dynamic growth, from 
the past to the present to the future. 
It therefore seems to me essential that 
the public, including the Republicans 
themselves, be educated to the tradi- 
tion that made this party once so great. 





Mr. Lerner, 
Mr. Vogeler, 
And Mr.Fuchs 


From DANIEL M. KORAL 








L THINK that The New Leader will 
find this item in Max Lerner’s column 
of Feb. 20 in the N.Y. Post a prize 
Lernerism. He said: “For those who 
believe it impossible for any American 


abroad to be a spy, or for any accusa- 


tion of a Soviet satellite to be true, 
there is the stubborn and open fact of 
Vogeler’s confession in court.” What 
kind of a “stubborn and open fact” 
is a confession obtained after, as 
Lerner earlier admits, Vogeler was de- 
nied Ameican counsel and, I might add, 
he was kept incommunicado for three 
months? Later on he says: “Vogeler 
may be innocent but there is his con- 
fession, just as there was Klaus Fuch’s 
confession in London.” It seems that 
the learned professor never heard of 
or hasn’t interested himsef in the use 
of forced confessions widely practiced 
under totalitarian régimes. 

Best wishes for the suecess of your 
crusade against totalitarianism. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS ” 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
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Says Pro-Hiss 
‘Liberals’ Aren't 
Soft-Headed’ 


From IRVING ORNEST 


Ma. BOHN may have been correct in 
asserting that the liberal commentators 
who have voiced their doubt over the 
verdict of the Hiss trial “simply do not 
know what they are talking about,” 
but I sincerely wish, for the sake of his 
readers (one of them anyway), and in 
fairness to those whom he is criticiz- 
ing, that the author of “The Home 
Front” would leave judgments out of 
his copy. 

Mr. Bohn’s column “Hiss And The 
Liberals,’ (The New Leader, Feb. 11) 
dealt with a currently important situa- 
tion. That it was not dealt with in an 
importa"t way was due in part, I think, 
to Mr. Bohn’s method of argument 
which hardly could be called objective. 

Max Lerner—‘‘was simply too soft- 
hearted — or soft-headed —”’ Marquis 
Childs, The Alsops and Lerner — “are 
curiously blind to realities.” 

Perhaps Mr. Bohn is right, But really, 
I wish he wouldn’t write things like 
that—about anyone. It isn’t naughty 
and it isn’t from that angle that I ob- 
ject, It’s just that in the New Leader 
I expect to read arguments, opinions, 
and debates that say what they have 
to say a?d leave the verdict up to the 
reader. 

My argument with Mr. Bohn is not 
with what he has to say but with his 
manner of saying it. I subscribed to 
the New Leader because it encouraged 
me to do my own thinking. Sometimes 
I have my doubts on that score. 





Says We Pots | 
Call Spanish 
Kettle Black | 


From REV. JOSEPH W. CONNORS 








Ix YOUR REPLY to Maurice Wino- 
grad’s letter (February 18) you are 
“happy” to note that United States 
News and World Report confirms your 
suspicion that there is a sub-rosa alli- 
ance between Stalin and Franco. 

Under the pressure of the Commu- 
nist anti-Franco group in France and 
the anti-Franco element in England, 
the United Nations castigated Spain, 
urged the closing of embassies, refused 
Spain any part in international bodies, 
impeded monetary loans to an impov- 
erished and starving people, and you 
are surprised (but happy) to learn 
that Spain is now doing business with 
Russia. If ever a nation was driven 
into the arms of the devil, it is Spain 
and The New Leader may take much 
comfort for its part in it. 

Are you aso “happy” to observe the 
loans we are giving to Dictator Tito 
and the commercial transactions be- 
tween British Hongkong and Commu- 
nist North Korea, with money sup- 
plied by American taxpayers? 

Perhaps I should not bring up such 
embarrassing matters at all. 

Lakewood, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page Nine) 


THE NAZI CAMPS, during near- 
ly their entire existence, were but 


one apocalyptic aspect of a general 
pathological pattern. Only in their 


normal relations, the natural de- 
velopment of a new society. And 
it is this unique quality of the So- 
viet system of concentration camps 
which, above all, fills us with such 
anxiety. 


An Appeal to the Conscience of the World 


the West who heard these new 
cries of terror and did nothing in 
answer? The strongest obscenities 
would be too weak. Millions of 
men today suffer horribly, with no 
hope for our compassion. 





final years did they become an in- 
tegral part of a society founded on . 
a new type of human exploitation. 
In Russia this development is en- 
tirely completed. The class that or- 
ganizes the camps is not threatened 
with death. It is in possession of 
considerable power and firmly re- 
solved to carve out its future. These 
camps are thus an | expression of 





Imagine the mass graves of the 
old Buchenwald erupting with a 
resurrection of their dead, dele- 
gates of a protesting humanity 
united on the great square under 
the flares and snow, listening to the 
drumbeats and waiting to be count- 
ed. How would they judge the safe, 
comfortable, intelligent « citisens of 


I do not ask the world to state, 


be opened.” 


“Concentration camps exist in Rus- 
sia.” Some might reply, ” 
formation is insufficient to pro- 
nounce such 2 serious verdict.” I 
only ask you to say, 


Our in- 


“the file must 


My proposal is for a Commission 
of Inquiry consisting of former po- 
litical deportees, 


men who know 


the world of the concentration 
camp and cannot be duped. Once 
established, this Commission would 
formally demand from the Soviet 
Government the right to conduct 
an investigation on the spot, within 
the Russian camps. 


The Soviet Government solemnly 
denies the charge of crimes against 
humanity. Our proposal, that men 
who have suffered as victims of the 
Nazis shall freely study the correc- 
tive labor camps, offers the Soviet 
Union the fairest way to justify its 
good faith before the world. 








“BLACK HAND” CAPITOL'S NEW FILM 





ARRAU TO PLAY ALL 32 
BEETHOVEN SONATAS 


The celebrated pianist Claudio | 


At Brooklyn Paramount 


Beethoven Sonatas in two cycles | 
of seven programs each in Puerto 
Rico and Bogota next May. 

Noted for his performance 
all the Beethoven Sonatas in Eu- | 
rope before the war and in South 
America, Mr. Arrau was invited 


pices. 
Bogota, hearing of the project, | 
begged for a similar privilege. Mr. 


tas within a period of two weeks | 
in each city. 


that Mr. Arrau mez iy 
same feat in New York during 
the season 1951-52. 


“TOUCH AND GO” AND 
“CLUTTERBUCK” TO GIVE 
SUNDAY PERFORMANCES 

Two of New York’s 
shows, “Touch and Go,” George 
Abbott’s musical revue at the 





John Payne is featured in “Cap- 
tain China,” which shares the 


| THREE PREVIEWS OF MGM’ .. 
| “BLACK HAND” AT THE 


Arrau will present all of the 32] three previews of MGM’s 


i 
| 


by the University of Puerto Rico| tween 12:30 and 8:30 p. m. can 
to give the cycle under .its aus-| See @ special preview of 
The Friends of Music in | Hand” 


Arrau will perform all the sona- | Benny Fields on stage. 


There is a good possibility, too, | 
repeat the | 


| avenge the 


| CAPITOL MARCH 10th 


who come into the theatre be- 


“Black 
plus regular showings of 
screen, and Blue 
orchestra and 


“Malaya” on 
|Barron and his 


in which Gene 








“Black Hand,” 

<elly stars in his first straight} 
dramatic role in seven years, is | 
a drama of a young Italian immi-| 
grant who comes to America og 
murder of his father. 


| J. Carrol Naish and Teresa Celi 


liveliest | 


| starring 


have alphas supporting roles. | 


ROXY HOLDS SHOW | 
| 


program | ; 


Theatre’s 
“Mother Didn’t Tell Me,” 
Dorothy McGuire and} 
William Lundigan on the screen, 


The Roxy 
with 


BROOKLYN STRAND AND 
FOX BRING IN NEW FILMS 


The associate feature is 


THE. 


“ 





ucolor, and 
telita 


Old Mexico,” in Ti 


| starring the newcomer, Es 


“Sands of Iwo Jima,” Republic Rodriguez. 
The Capitol Theatre will show | Ppicture’s story of the Marines’| The wild Marx Brothers, all 
. “Black | greatest hour, is the feature | four of them, are on the loose 
Hand on Friday, March 10th, in| gereen attraction at the Fabian | again in two of their merriest 
addition to the regular screen Brooklyn Fox Theatre. John|comedies so far at the Fabian 
es of | and in-person show. Wayne is cast as Sergeant John} Brooklyn Strand Theatre; these 
“Black Hand” will be shown| Stryker. John Agar heads a cast| two all-time highs in hilarious 
| at 3, 7 and 11:35 p. m. Patrons}/of talented supporting players.| comedy are “Horsefeathers” and 


” 


e of! “Monkey Business. 











screen with “Paid in Full” at the 
Brooklyn Paramount. 


“‘WOMAN IN HIDING” 
AT CRITERION 


“Woman in Hiding,” Universal- 
International’s drama, is at the 
Criterion Theatre. Ida Lupino, 
Howard Duff, Stephen McNally 
and Peggy Dow are starred. 





BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE 
CARLO WILL OPEN SPRING 
SEASON APRIL 9th 


The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo will open its spring season 
in New York at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Easter Sunday 
night, April 9th. The season will 
be ef three weeks’ duration and 
possibly may be extended. The 
company will be headed by Alex- 
andra Danilova, Frederic Frank- 
lin, Leon Danielian, Ruthana 
Boris, Mary Ellen Moylan, Oleg 
Tupine, Roman Jasinsky, Ger- 
trude Tyven, Nina Novak, Yvonne 
Chouteau, Robert Lindgren and 
Duncan Noble. 

Yvette Chauvire, premiere dan- 
seuse etoile de L’Opera de Paris 
and La Scala de Milano, will ap- 
pear as guest artist during the 
entire season. 


Broadway Theatre, 


and “Clutter- | 


buck,” the comedy currently resi- | 
dent at the Biltmore, will begin 
playing Sunday matinee and eve- | 
ning performances on March 5, 
in addition to evening perform- 


Beatrice Kay, 
second week. 
“Mother Didn't 


will begin at 3 p. m. and evening| her man, 


at 8:30 o'clock. 





and the variety revue 
will remain for a} 


20th Century-Fox comedy, stars 
ances Tuesday through Saturday.|a new team with Miss McGuire | 
Matinee performances on Sunday | as the ailing young lady who gets 

i the handsome young 
doctor played by Mr. 


headed by | 


Tell Me,” new 


Lundigan. 





"THE 


with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 





“A WORK OF ART.”—Atkinson, Times 


INNOCENTS" 


Based on Henry James’ “The Turn of the Screw” 


Iris Mann, David Cole and ISOBEL ELSOM 
chekdeetaoed 137 W. 48 St. Ey, 8:40; Mats. hata Sat. 


M-G-M’s BIG 


TECHNICOLOR 


SPECTACLE! 


TRIDERS 


Starring 


.. JOEL McCREA 
ARLENE DAHL 


BARRY SULLIVAN 
CLAUDE JARMAN, JR. 
JAMES WHITMORE 
RAMON NOVARRO 


REPRE GL 

















































Banamount .2" 
BROOKLYN and DeKalb 


ROBERT CUMMINGS -LIZABETH SCOTT DIANA LYNN 




























in Hal Wallis production 


Co-feature “Captain China” 





PAID IN FULL 




















iz , CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 20d 


BY) present in association with 
isnt } 


N LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


im MARY _EZIO 
fp ’ MARTIN-PINZA 


in A New Musicol Ploy . 


x » South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


g tyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 


? 


* yk OSCAR MAMMGRSTEM Zod & SHUA LO 


Adapted trom a "S Pulitzer 
es Pie Winning "TALES OF IME SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
te Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
\ ts Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 


cH MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way 


Bves. 6:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
1950 


MARCH 11, 

















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. 

















THE MARCH OF DIMES. 








CAPITOL ps Bic-in-PERSON SHOW! 


FABIAN’S adap Fiat 
BROOKLYN Te > 4 t NEVINS 
| Bway & ist St. 
JOHN WAYNE in | 


“SANDS OF IWO JIMA” | "sities 












plus 
“BELLE OF OLD MEXICO” 
with ESTELITA RODRIGUEZ 


ONIGHT 


WILLIAM LUNDIGAN 


|| DOROTHY McGUIRE_- 
JUNE HAVOC 


“MOTHER DIDN'T TELL ME" 








LATE SHOW T 












FABIAN 
BROOKLYN 


TRAND Pont 


NE RUCKWE ‘ 


Four Marx Brothers 
in 


Directed by CLAUDE BINYON - Produced by FRED KOHLMAR 
20th Century-Fox 


* ON STAGE! *® 
BEATRICE KAY -_ Bill Norvas and His Upstarts 
Special! Buck and Bubbles - Plus The Dunhills 
Extra! Beatrice Kraft and Her Dancers 


R Oo X 7th AVE. & 50th ST. 


Doors Open 10:30 A.M. 







“HORSEFEATHERS” 
a , 
“MONKEY BUSINESS” 


LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 
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The Looney Leftist 


CERTAIN BRAND of professional “left- 
ist” in this country likes to declare he’s 
“non-Communist,” but “not anti-Commu- 

\ist.”. This is something like being neutral 
about polio, but this character doesn’t care—he 
takes a good look at the latest Communist line, 
clicks off two paces to the West, and considers 





-himself an “independent, objective thinker.” 


The only thing dangerous about this looney 
eftist is that for some reason important policy- 
nakers often feel they have to court him. 


We were reminded of this character the othe: 
lay by two items in the paper. The first told 
if the triumph of liberal and moderate ele- 
Greek elections. The other 
lescribed the reorganization of Nationalist 
Chinese forces on the island of Formosa. The 
two items took us back a few winters, to the 
lays when the Truman Doctrine was _ beings 
lebated and we were still trying to get the 
into the Chinese Government. 


nents in. the 


Communist: 


Remember how the Stalinists behaved then” 
Sure; they called the Greek and Chinese gov- 
ernments “fascist war-mongers,” and the ELAS 
and Yenan guerilla armies “democratic lb- 
erators.” And our looney friend clicked off his 
two paces and called the Greek leaders “re- 
actionary monarchists,” the Chinese leaders 
“corrupt feudal lords,” and the Communist 
armies in both nations “revolutionary forces.” 
The CPers demanded we get out of both coun- 
tries; the looney leftist said we couldn't “stand 
in the way of a revolution,” but must “let the 
people decide” by allowing our allied govern- 
ments to fall beneath the weight of Communist 


arms 


The sad thing about the looney leftist’s per- 
formance is that he batted .500; continental 
China—where he got his way—has been lost as 
a result. This becomes quite clear now that the 
Greek people have rejected both Mr. Tsaldaris’s 
hard-bitten conservatives and Mr. Sophiano- 
poulos’s own looney leftists. The coalition 
which seems most likely to emerge (of Mr 
Venizelos’s Liberals, General Plastiras’s Na- 
tional Progressive Union, and Mr. Papandreou’s 
Social Democrats) is a Greek equivalent of the 
Fair Deal. The erstwhile “revolutionary forces” 
have gone the way of Henry Wallace, and the 
Greek people can now confidently continue 
with peaceful reconstruction. 


The lesson of Greece and China is a decisive 
one, and one we should have learned at Munich: 
You can’t preserve liberty unless you are will- 
ing—and ready—to fight for it everywhere. If 
our looney leftist is looking for a smart piece 
of jargon, he might call this “a law of revo- 
lutionary necessity.” 





— Where the News Ends 





Mao and Moscow 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





HE SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY of friend- 
ship and alliance, concluded after two 
months of mysterious haggling and bar- 
gaining, seems to represent a high point in 
Stalin’s eastward expansion. There is almost 
certainly a great deal more in this argument 
than meets the eye. It was the unpublished, 
strictly secret deal for mutual aggression against 
Poland and the Baltic states 
and Rumania that was the 
really significant feature of 
the Stalin-Hitler “non-ag- 
gression” pact. Many of the 
more important provisions of 
the Yalta agreement were 
kept secret for many months. 
On the basis of what has 
been published, the Soviet- 
Chinese treaty is a good piece 
of propaganda both for Mos- 
cow and for Mao Tse-tung. The Soviet Govern- 
ment can pose as the benevolent anti-imperialist 
power which is giving back to China its Man- 
churian ports, railways and industrial proper- 
ties. Mao can return to China with the prestige 
of having won preferential treatment without» 
publicly giving up anything in return. 





That there is a payoff somewhere can scarcely 
be doubted. There have been all sorts of con- 
jectures and rumors. It has been reported that 
the Chinese Communists have consented to ship 
large numbers of slave laborers to Soviet indus- 
trial enterprises in Siberia; that all the im- 
portant ports of North China will be turned 
over to the Soviet Union in the event of war; 
and that China’s industrial development will be 
concentrated in the northern provinces, which 
are most exposed to Soviet military and dip- 
lomatic pressure. 


THERE HAS BEEN MUCH DISPUTE as to 
whether Stalin is primarily motivated by old- 
fashioned national imperialist ambitions or by 
the philosophy of world conquest through world 
revolution. I think both these motivations play 
a part; and this is very clear from the record 
of Soviet relations with China. 

In the first flush of revolution, the new Rus- 
sian regime proposed to relinquish all special 
privileges and concessions in China. Subse- 
quently, the Kremlin claimed to be the legal 
heir of the Tsarist interest in the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, which had been built largely with 
tussian capital. The Soviet Government even 
fought a short-lived war to vindicate this claim 





SHORT SHRIFT 


There were 20 speakers at the monster 


Republican rally, each limited to 45 seconds. 
—News item. 


Speakers who speak for the GOP 
Are given, it seems, brief time 
To denounce the plans of the Democrats 


And accuse them of heinous crime. 


DOWN THE ALPHABET 


The H-bomb is said to be 1,000 times as 


destructive as the A-bomb. 
—News Item, 


From A to H, 
We're doing well. 
Now shortly we 
Should go to L. 
—Richard Armour. 

















after the Chinese Government, then on bad 
terms with the Soviet Union, had taken over 
the railway in 1929. 

The Soviet Government also continued the 
Tsarist policy of pressing on the vast Chinese 
borderlands, which were rather loosely attached 
to China. Outer Mongolia, for instance, was 
effectively separated from China as early as 
1924 by the familiar device of stirring up revolt 
and sending in Soviet troops to see that the 
revolt did not miscarry. 


There was some Soviet armed intervention 


and a good deal of Soviet intrigue and meddling - 


in the remote western province of Sinkiang 
during the thirties. During World War II Soviet 
political and industrial advisers withdrew from 
this area; the situation there now is obscure. 


Stalin at Yalta set a price for Soviet participa- 
tion in the war against Japan which Roosevelt 
was misguided enough to pay: virtual domina- 
tion of Manchuria, the richest part of China in 
natural resources and industrial development. 
This domination was achieved through joint op- 
eration of the country’s rail network and a pref- 
erential Soviet position in Dairen, the largest 
port of Manchuria, and Port Arthur, the old 
Russian naval base which was lost after the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. Stalin was thus 
reasserting claims which an old-fashioned Rus- 
sian imperialist foreign minister might have ad- 
vanced in a favorable situation. 


% * 


SOVIET AMBITIONS as regards China, Eu- 
rope and, indeed, the whole world, are far more 
sweeping and unlimited than realization of the 
old aspirations and designs of Tsarist policy. The 
Soviet goal is conquest of the entire world 
through communist subversion backed where- 
ever possible by the use or threat of Soviet 
military power. 

As far back as 1927 it seemed that the Soviet 
Union might conquer China without sending 
any armed forces into that country. The method 
was infiltration of the Kuomintang with Com- 
munist agents and top-level Soviet technical 
advisers. 

Chinese inexperience in modern politics and 
economics contributed to the success of this 
technique. Michael Borodin, able and subtle 
Soviet “political adviser,” pulled the most im- 
portant wires in the leadership of the Kuomin- 
tang. General “Galen,” alias Bluecher, directed 
the military plans of the nationalist armies. 
Other Soviet advisers ran finances, local admin- 
istration and similar strategic departments. The 
organized Communist minority in the Kuomin- 
tang wielded disproportionate influence on the 
loose, unwieldy, amorphous majority. 


Chiang Kai-shek, more than any other in- 
dividual, was responsible for breaking up this 
scheme for Soviet conquest of China by infiltra- 
tion. His rebellion brushed away Borodin’s net- 
work of influence. 


Now a new attempt to incorporate all China, 
not just the borderlands, is under way. Stalin 
may be cunning and farsighted enough to make 
some concessions in Manchuria if this will help 
to bring all China into his net. In the end some 
means of clamping down Russian control will 
almost certainly be found. 


For, as George Orwell writes in Animal Farm, 
“some animals are more equal than others.” 
Both within the Soviet Union and in dealing 
with Soviet satellites, European or Asiatic, Rus- 
sians enjoy this “more equal” status. The Soviet- 
Chinese treaty seems to eliminate, for the time 
being, any prospect of Mao becoming an Orien- 
tal Tito. We must base our Far Eastern policy 
on the assumption that Communist China is a 
hostile power. 
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